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GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


APTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


WITS AND BEAUTIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—II. 


THE lovely Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, was 
ten years younger than Lady Bunbury. It is not easy, 
looking at her portrait, to convey any just idea at this 
day of the fascination she exercised over her contem- 
poraries ; for her personal charms were her least ones ; 
nor did her beauty consist, like that of the Gunnings, 

.in regular features and faultless forms—it lay in the 
grace of her deportment and the charm of her society. 
Her hair had a tinge of red and was very lovely, but 
her face, if it had not been illumined by her mind, 
would have been a very ordinary one. She is particu- 
larly famous for the personal exertions she made in 
favor of Charles Fox, during the great contested election 
for Westminister in 1784. During the canvass she visited 
the abodes of the humblest electors, dazzled and en- 


slaved them oy her many fascinations, and even carried 
the poorest mechanics in her carriage to the hustings ; 
nor can there be any doubt of the fact that she pur- 
chased the vote of a stubborn butcher with a kiss. It 
was during the excitement of these scenes that the well- 
known compliment was paid her by an Irish laborer. 
who, gazing with admiration on her beautiful face, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘I could light my pipe at her eyes!’ She 
seems to have been as bewitching to women as to men, 
for Miss Berry gives her this charming eulogium : 
‘* Every eye followed her, every heart beat at her ap- 
proach. Selfishness forgot itself in her presence, and 
avarice became liberal under her influence.’’ She died 
in 1786, at the early age of forty-nine years. 

Many lovely and noble women, standing in the front 
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MRS. MONTAGT. 


AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


rank with others, almost equaily lovely, exerted a power- 
ful influence over their century; yet that influence 
was small, compared with the intellectual ascendancy 
exercised by the circle of esprits forts which first 
gathered in the salons of Elizabeth Montagu. This 
lady was the daughter of a Yorkshire ’squire, and in 


her youth was almost a pupil of the celebrated skeptic, ° 


Conyers Middleton. She had not a very peaceful home, 
for her brother’s unbridled wit and her father’s sar- 
casm needed often the intervention of the mother 
(called on that account ‘ the Speaker ’), in order to main- 
tain a decent. calm. 

At fourteen years of age she was a correspondent of 
the great Duchess of Portland, the female Mecsenas of 
her day—a lady deserving fame, not only for her splen- 
did collections of vertu and her gift of the Harleain 
manuscripts to the British Museum, but because, among 
the patrons of literature and art of her day, she, above 
all others, understood that high breeding which is not 
only free from pride but free from affability—its most 
mortifying deputy. 

At twenty-one, the young Yorkshire girl, who 
thought ‘‘Solomon wrong when he said all was vanity 
and vexation, and was very willing to take the vexa- 
tion, if allowed the previous vanity,’’ married the very 
dull and very respectable Mr. Montagu—a gentleman 
whose whole soul was devoted to mathematics ; so she, 
who ‘doated on a pink negligée trimmed fort galam- 
ment,’? was pinned to the society of problems and deci- 
mal fractions. After the death of her only child, 
however, her character appears in a far loftier view. 
Her house in Portman Square became the centre of wits, 
poets, statesmen, churchmen and women eminent for 
culture and wit. There might be seen the stately and 
learned Elizabeth Carter, the witty Lady Townshend, 
Mrs. Chapone, Fanny Burney, Dr. Beattie, Horace Wal- 
pole, Dr. Johnson, Lord Lyttleton, etc., etc., and among 
them old Admiral Boscawen, who looked on and laughed, 
and in his bluff sailor way called them a party of ‘‘ Blue 
Stockings,’ because full dress was not required there. 





In her youth Mrs. Montagu had been a skeptic, but 
in maturer years she lost that revolting attribute of the 
esprit fort, and became an earnest and practical Chris- 
tian. Probably this was the reason she had such a 
warm friendship for Lord Lyttleton, for he also had 
known and escaped the perils of religious doubt. His 
‘*History of Henry the Second” is a standard work, 
and often quoted by Hallam ; but his ‘‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead ’’ (‘‘ Dead Dialogues’? Horace Walpole calls them), 
are forgotten. Dr. Johnson’s life of him was unfair and 
malignant, and Mrs. Montagu quarreled with Johnson 
for it. One morning she met the learned savage at 
Mrs. Thrale’s: he had just been bullying Mr. Pepys into 
a quarrel about the same thing; but, in order to please 
Mrs. Thrale, he tried to conciliate Mrs. Montagu. But 
Mrs, Montagu was very haughty, and Johnson sat 
watching her like a setter, longing for the attack. Dr. 
Beattie says he was jealous of Mrs. Montagu’s wit, 
which is scarcely probable, and even his rudeness was 
manageable ; it was always disarmed by the. sweet dis- 
position of Elizabeth Carter, Mrs. Montagu’s most in- 
timate friend. 

Like Mrs. Montagu, she had been in youth devoted to 
pleasure ; had written to a friend ‘‘ tor all the trumpery 
tinsel things, for all the gold and silver lace, she could 
rummage up,’’ yet afterwards she became eminent not 
only for her learning, but for her piety. Her attainments 
in Latin and Greek were extraordinary, and Dr. John- 
son once said of some celebrated scholar, ‘‘ He under- 
stands Greek better than any one I have ever known. 
excepting Elizabeth Carter.’’ Besides being a fine 
classical scholar, she spoke fluently French, Italian, 
Spanish and German, and wrote for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine under the name of ‘ Eliza.”’ Her piety, if 
stilted, was deep and earnest, and she heads the great 
band of modern female saints, an honor more frequently 
given to Hannah More, for on her fell most obviously 
the mantle of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 

Mrs. More’s residence was near Bristol, and her chief 
visiting place in London was at Garrick’s ; for Garrick 
interested himself greatly in the production of her 





MRS. SIDDONS. AFTER A MEDALLION. 
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tragedies, ‘‘ Percy ’’ and the ‘‘ Fatal Falsehood ;”’ and 
doubtless their great success was due, in some mea- 
sure, to his care and influence. But when in London 
she frequently visited Mrs. Montagu, and there she 
met Dr. Johnson, who, after listening to the way in 
which she and her sisters lived, exclaimed, ‘‘ What ! 
Five women living happily together! Iwill come and 
see you! God bless you! You live lives to shame 
duchesses !’? And on another occasion, when he met 
her with Mrs. Carter and Fanny Burney, he said, in 
his positive way, ‘‘Three such women are not to be 
found in the world !”’ 

Few women have written so much or spent such 
busy lives as Hannah More. She was made a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1784, and the next year, 
retiring to her hermitage near Bristol, she devoted 
the rest of her days to the advancement of great moral 
works. She was of immense service to Wilberforce in 
his anti-slavery movement, and to her efforts Sunday 
schools owe more than to any other single individual. 
In a tract comprising a good part of a county she 
soon had five hundred children in training. Her tracts 
for Sunday schools and the poor had an unprece- 
dented and amazing sale, more than two millions 
being sold in the first year. 

With Hannah More the mind naturally associates 
Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. Barbauld. Mrs. Chapone’s edu- 
cational works have now been superseded, but they 
were highly valued in her own day, and in 1776 she 
was personally complimented on them by the King and 
Queen. On the contrary, Mrs. Barbauld’s writings will 
always be young and fresh. Her ‘‘ Hymns of Praise ’’ 
are, in their distinctive style, the most exquisite prose 
in the language, and only inferior to those of Holy 
Writ. What an enduring charm there is in the fol- 
lowing one, a charm existing in every page she wrote : 
‘*The winter is over and gone; the birds come out on 
the trees; the crimson blossoms of the peach and the 
nectarine are seen; the green leaves sprout, and on 
every hill and in every green field they offer the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving and the incense of praise. The snow- 
drops and the primrose make haste to lift their heads 
above the ground; wher the spring cometh they say, 
‘Here we are!’ The carnation waiteth for the full 
strength of the year, and the hardy laurustinus cheereth 
the winter months. Every field is like an open book; 
every painted flower hath a lesson written on its leaves. 
Every murmuring brook hath a tongue; a voice is in 
every whispering wind. They all speak of Him who 
made them : they all tell us He is good.”’ 

Mrs. Barbauld suggests Mrs. Inchbald, and Mrs. Inch- 
bald Mrs. Siddons. The two families were very inti- 
mate, and at one time lived together. Both were then 
poor and unknown. Mrs. Siddons had been rejected at 
Drury Lane, and the ‘Simple Story ’’ of Mrs. Inchbald 
lay in her desk, its great fame unknown and unsus- 
pected. Mrs. Siddons occupied herself in the severest 
household duties, while John Kemble—who was then 
studying for the Roman Catholic priesthood—sat read- 
ing ina corner. No wonian was ever more of a queen 
in private life, whatever humble duty claimed her at- 
tention; she moved as if scarcely deigning totouch the 
earth ; her air, her manner and her grand beauty was as 
remarkable when ironing her husband’s shirts as when 
portraying tragic royalty on the stage. In the troubles 


of. her early life, the triumphs of her maturity, and in 
her long decline and seclusion, her character and genius 
were not only remarkable, but also free fron reproach. 
The noble form lodged a soul that avoided even the ap- 
pearance of evil. 





MRS. WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


AFTER F. OPIE. 


Very different from these women was the lovely and 
every way unfortunate Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 
the first agitator of the question of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights.”’ 
No woman, with the exception of Madame de Stéel, 
made so great an impression on the public mind, and 
her errors alone have caused her to be forgotten much 
sooner than her powerful mind and fine sensibility de- 
served. Her new and startling doctrines were seized 
with an avidity scarcely credible at this day, and her 
famous book, ‘‘ The Vindication of the Rights of Wo- 
men,’’ was the theme of the most violent and the most 
universal praise and abuse. Thomas Paine, the author 
of ‘‘ The Rights of Man,’’ was one of her familiar ac- 
quaintances ; but their intercourse was an argument, 
their views neither on this subject or any other coinci- 
ding. In these arguments Paine either lost his temper 
or became sulky, and the, female champion won an easy 
victory. Until her marriage with Mr. Godwin, she was 
the friend of Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Inchbald, but they, 
with the majority of her admirers, declined to sanction 
this union ; for she had married, some years before, an 
American called Imlay, to whom she had been a most 
devoted and serviceable wife. The man, however, took 
advantage of the fact that the marriage was only a 
civil one, performed in Paris, and deserted her. Then 
she married Mr. Godwin, but this act placed. her in a 
position no charity could explain away. Death, how- 
ever, soon covered her faults with a pitiful oblivion. 
She left an infant daughter, a few hours old, who after- 
wards became the wife of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

As clever and independent a woman, though not 
nearly so amiable as Mary Wollstonecraft, was Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. Her character is @ pecu- 
liar and not a lovely one ; but. we must remember that 
she was born in a circle and at a time that thought ‘‘a 
youth of frolics and an age of cards ”’ sufficient for wo- 
man’s happiness ; and also that she had no mother and 
only a very careless and imprudent father. ‘‘ Itewas my 
fate,’’ she says, ‘‘ to be much'with the wits—my father 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. AFTER A MINIATURE, 


was acquaintea with all of them.’’ Every one knows 
the license given to the wits of that day ; and the clever, 
vivacious girl, associating familiarly with them, learned 
much of their coarseness. She was the daughter of the 
Duke of Kingston, and if a careless father, he was at 
least a proud one. When she was but a child he pro- 
posed her as his toast at the Kit-cat Club, and had her 
brought to the club to be introduced to its members, 
She was accepted by acclamation, and passed from the 
arms of one poet and statesman to another.~ Her pic- 
ture was painted for the rooms, her name engraved on 
a drinking-glass and enrolled in the books as a standing 
toast. 

But her alleged remarks, even at nineteen years of 
age, fall unpleasantly upon the ear. She ‘‘ despises the 
impertinences of dress,’? and ‘‘looks upon the world 
with contempt.’’ Hence we are not surprised that she 
says, forty-seven years later: ‘“‘I have passed a long 
life, and may say with truth I have endeavored to pur- 
chase friends. Accident has put it into my power to 
confer great benefits, yet I never met with any return, 
nor, indeed, with any true affection but from dear Lady 
Oxford, who owed me nothing.”? And again: ‘‘ The 
little good I do is scattered with a sparing hand 
against my inclination; but I know now the necessity 
of managing the hopes of others as the only links that 
bind attachment, or even secure us from injury.”’ 

Her mhrriage with Mr. Wortley, the grandson of the 
Earl of Sandwich, was one of very decided inclination on 
her part ; and when he was sent as British Ambassador 
to the Porte, Lady Mary went with him. To this jour- 
ney we owe her ‘‘ Letters from the East,’’ one of the 
noblest eontributions to English literature that ever 
proceeded from a woman’s pen, not only for-theircharm- 
ing style, but for their graphic pictures of an unknown 


life, and for their historical accuracy. Her return 
to England was hailed with delight by the Court 
and by every fashionable and literary circle in 
London. Then she fixed her residence at Twick- 
enham, and there cemented that friendship with 
Pope whose rupture was trumpeted to the world 
and futurity in the bitterest satire and invective. 
Pope lost no opportunity of wounding her, and 
how he could sting no one need be told. Lady 
Mary, not unjustly, called him ‘‘ the wicked wasp 
of Twickenham.’’ But her retorts made even 
Pope writhe, though in their galling spleen and 
spite she loses all her womanly dignity and 
modesty. 

The reason of this famous quarrel is no better 
understood than is her real motive for volunta- 
rily leaving her husband, children and home, and 
spending twenty years of her life alone in foreign 
lands. The plea of advantage to her health may 
be true, but few women would care to purchase 
health by the rupture of every social and domestic 
tie. She left England in 1739, and traveled for 
some time in Italy. Horace Walpole saw her in 
Florence in 1740, and his account of her is not 
attractive: ‘‘ Her dress, her avarice and her impu- 
dence must amaze any one who never heard her 
name. She wears a foul mob that does not cover 
her greasy black locks, that hang loose, never 
combed or curled ; an old blue wrapper that gapes 
open and discovers a canvass petticoat. Her face, 
swelled violently on one side, is partly covered 
with a plaster and partly with white paint, which, 
for cheapness, she has bought so coarse that you 
would not use it to wash a chimney.”? But 
even in youth she was careless of dress. Pope 

speaks of her diamonds and her dirty smock; and there 
are frequent contemporary allusions to her want of 
personal delicacy and cleanliness. Twenty years after 
Horace Walpole saw her in Florence, he met her 
again in London, and says: ‘‘I think her avarice, 
dirt and vivacity are all increased. Her dress, like 
her language, is a galimatias of several countries— 
the groundwork rags, and the embroidery nastiness. I 
went last night to visit her. I give you my honor the 
following is a faithful description: I found her ina little 
miserable chamber of a ready-furnished house, with two 
tallow candles and a bureau covered with pots and pans. 
On her head she had an old black laced hood, wrapped 
entirely round, so as to conceal all hair or want of hair ;”’ 
aid the rest of his description may be spared. Certainly 
the fall is great enough from the toast of the Kit-cat Club 
and the beauty in oriental costume who for some time 
reigned supreme in the highest circles of London. 

Abroad it was her custom to take possession of some 
deserted palace and employ herself in her gardens ‘and 
vineyards. She raised poultry and silk-worms, and 
rented out the right to fish in her streams—upon the 
whole, turned her pennies as carefully as if she had been 
dependent on her profits. Still she was undoubtedly « 
woman of masculine ability dnd of wonderful clearness 
of intellect, and she secured an honorable place in the 
graver records of her country as the introducer of the 
first known alleviator of the once fearful plague of 
small-pox. She had the courage not only to test inoc- 
ulation on her only son, but also to brave the vitupera- 
tions with which she was consequently assailed, and to 
persevere in her efforts until she succeeded in establish- 
ing the practice. She died in England, having returned 
there after the death of her husband, August, 1762, and 
is buried in Lichfield Cathedral. ; 
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Many other women, whose names are still familiar, 
illuminated this century, of which it may at least be 
said that it unfolded the germs from which the Eng- 
land of 1700 grew into the England of to-day. How 
charming must have been that Fanny Burney, whose 
friends—Charles Fox and Horace Walpole among them 
—sent a round-robin to her father, begging him to recall 
his daughter from the court to the literary world, gath- 
ering at Mrs, Montagu’s and Mrs.Thrale’s! How fasci- 
nating those Misses Berry whom Horace Walpole adored 
and to whom he left little Strawberry Hill! not to speak 
of Joanna Baillié and the clever, brilliant ladies who 
formed the ‘‘elect ’’ of the society that gathered round 
the pious Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 

The first half of the eighteenth century has a bad 
name among us; reformers heap abuse upon it politi- 
cally, moralists condemn its coarse vices, and church- 
men almost blot it from their calendar. It is universally 


voted an unspiritual, materialistic and unideal age, an 
age of animal enjoyments; and Mr. Thackeray bids us 
notice how fat people were under iis influence. But 
during the latter half of it there.was a great change in 
its spirit. We hear no more of such doings as went on 
while Miss Chudleigh was one of the maids of honor, 
Literature became purer; Tom Jones and Clarissa Har- 
lowe became impossibilities; Wesley elevated the _reli- 
gious atmosphere; Johnson, Cowper and the women 
who gathered around Mrs. Montagu purified the intel- 
lectual one. For, taking them as a whole, the women 
of this circle had no littleness, nor had they the perver- 
sity and daring of modern esprits forts; and while their 
minds were masculine, their manners were womanly 
and domestic. It will be long, indeed, before the 
‘** Blues ** will have a queen like Elizabeth Montagu ; 
and if they had, where shall we find such subjects as 
thronged at her bidding to Portman Square ? 
AmeELiA E. Barr. 
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THE student who takes his place to-day in the amphi- 
theatre of the University Hospital and watches the 
stages of some critical and delicate operation, or who 
finds the dissecting-room lighted and his “subject ”’ 
made, by modern applications of science, as little offen- 
sive as possible, has small conception of the difficulties 
that even fifty years ago made medical study something 
to be snatched at in secret. The traditions of the past 
hedged about every practitioner and barred the way to 
investigation for every student. The physician of the 
past held the same relation to the general public that 
the ‘‘ medicine-man ”’ of the present does to the circle of 
believers who watch his movements with an awed con- 
viction that his power comes straight from another 
world. To them the black art and medicine are synony- 
mous, and for all rude communities this is more or less 
the accepted view. Religious rites are an essential part 
of the medical system for the savage, and this theory 
has been perpetuated by the fact that the clergy were 
also the physicians of the early colonists, and that pill 
and powder had an added unction and efficacy when 
administered by holy hands. Each step toward any real 
scientific basis has been hampered by such traditions 
and by the credulity and stupidity of the present, and 
even now the most distinguished scholars in the pro- 
fession admit that medicine cannot yet be called an 
exact science. 

In such admission is its surest hope for the future, 
and the eager experimenters who, at all the great cen- 
tres of the civilized world, are searching into the secrets 
of life and of disease, are building up a system which 
has truer foundation than any laid since the story of 
disease and death began for the world. 


In such researches Philadelphia has in many points 
led the way for American students. In Boston the 
chief physician for a time was also a Presbyterian min- 
ister, the Rev. Thomas Thatcher, who in 1677 pub- 
lished the first medical treatise written in this country, 
‘‘A Brief Guide to the Small-Pox and Measles.” 
Guides, whether brief or otherwise, were sadly needed, 
both of these diseasés again and again decimating both 
colonists and Indians, while it raged among the pas- 


sengers of the Welcome, from which Penn and his com- 
panions landed just two hundred years ago. Two 
trained physicians, Thomas Wynne and Griffith Owen, 
were with him, and found ample occupation for years in 
fighting not only small-pox and measles, but yellow 
fever, *‘ American distemper ’’ and the various fevers 
and acute diseases consequent upon the hardships and 
irregularities of life in a new country. The common 
people followed Indian prescriptions, using golden rod 
for dysentery, boneset for agues and consumption, and 
alder-buds and dittanyfor the blood. Herbs and roots, 
if they did not cure at least did not kill, and their reign 
was infinitely better than that of the patent medicine of 
to-day. } 

When fifty years or more’ had passed, the corps of 
physicians from abroad began to be replaced by a gen- 
eration born on American soil. The pioneers had been 
English and had studied in London or Edinburg or 
Leyden, as the case might be. Dr. John Kearsley and 
Dr. Thomas Graeme. were as popular as Wynne and 
Owen, and even more public spirited, Dr. Kearsley hav- 
ing been a member of the Assembly, and was often, 
after a telling speech, borne home on the shoulders of 
the people. John Kearsley, Jr., in time filled his place 
with almost equal efficiency, forming one of a brilliant 
and memorable group—Lloyd Zachary, Thomas Cad- 
wallader, William Shippen, Sr., Thomas and Phineas 
Bond, John Redman, John Bard. These men encour- 
aged students and gave the most thorough medical edu- 
cation possible at a time when neither colleges, nor 
hospitals, nor dissecting-rooms were in existence, but 
the majority were forced to complete their studies 
abroad. Two of these students, Dr. William Shippen 
and Dr. John Morgan, both natives of Philadelphia and 
both educated abroad, saw the absolute necessity for 
better means of study at home, and began. in 1762 a 
course of lectures on anatomy and midwifery accompa- 
nied by dissections, before a class of ten students, the 
first systematic courses ever delivered in America, save ° 
those given by Dr. Hunter, at Newport, in 1756. 

Dr. Morgan gained notoriety in an unexpected direc- 
tion, being the. first man in Philadelphia to carry a silk 
umbrella. Dr. Chanceller and the energetic Tory, Par- 
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MEDICAL HALL, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


son Duché, afterward kept him company, and, though 
at first every one sneered at them as effeminate and full 
of airs, they won the day in the end. Dr. Morgan also 
refused to compound or carry his own medicines, and 
sent to the apothecary for them, an innovation even 
more startling and provoking more opposition than the 
umbrella. It may be judged that he was a gentleman 
with very decided opinions and no hesitation in their 
expression, and these characteristics were essential to 
any success in the new movement. 

Dr. Cadwallader’s lectures given in 1750, after his re- 
turn from the London schools, had been of little effect 
from being unaccompanied by demonstrations, but Dr. 
Shippen’s marked the beginning of a new era, and the 
announcement of them.may still be seen in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette for November 25, 1762 : 

**Dr. Shippen’s Anatomical Lectures will begin to-mor- 
row evening at six o’clock, in his father's house, in Fourth 
Street. Tickets for the course to be had of the Doctor at 
five Pistoles each, and any gentlemen who incline to see 
the subject prepared for the lectures and learn the art of 
Dissecting, Injections, &c., are to pay five Pistoles more.”’ 


Looking at this with modern eyes, it seems a straight- 
forward and business-like announcement of some very 
essential work, but the people of Philadelphia in 1762 
took a very different view. The anatomist pursued his 
investigations «at the risk’ of his life. Mobbing was 
talked of and feared, and the quiet house on North 
Fourth street, then some distance out of town, was 
looked upon as the haunt of body-snatchers and the 
favorite abiding place of ghosts. A long back yard led to 
an alley, and here the students stole in and out, shrouded 
in their long cloaks, and-not daring to enter till dark- 
ness had settled down. With the more sensible citizens 
the agitation soon passed, but the prejudice lingered, 
traces of it being perceptible even to this day. 

Until within a few years a lonely building by the stone 
bridge over the Cohocksink, on North Third street, was 
considered a receptacle for dead bodies brought there by 
the dreaded body-snatchers, ‘‘ where their flesh was 


boiled and their bones burnt down for the use of the 
faculty ;”’ and as ‘‘ No Admittance ” was on the door, 
and once a fortnight saw volumes of noisome and 
penetrating black smoke issuing from the chimneys, 
why should any one care to admit that it was simply a 
place for boiling oil and making hartshorn ? Certainly 
not the boys, who went as near as they dared, and re- 
treated suddenly, singing : 
“ The body-snatchers ! they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 
It’s very hard them kind of men 
Won’t let a body be! 
Don’t go to weep upon my grave, 
And think that there I’11 be; 
They haven’t left an atom there 
Of my anatomy.”’ 

Three years after Dr. Shippen’s course had been es- 
tablished Dr. Morgan joined him, but their united energy 
would have failed had not Franklin, alive to the deep 
importance of the subject, used all his influence to es- 
tablish something permanent and befitting the needs of 
a growing city. ‘‘The College of Philadelphia’? had 
been founded by Franklin and others in 1749, and char- 
tered by Thomas and Richard Penn, but it was not until 
May 3, 1765, that the board of trustees of this institu- 
tion unanimously elected Dr. Morgan Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, thereby creating the 
first medical professorship in America. A few months 
later, Dr. Shippen was elected Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery. 

The foundation for good work had already been laid, 
not only in the courses of lectures already given, but in 
the organization of a hospital. As usual, Franklin’s 
energy was the moving power, his great popularity se- 
curing public contribution, though the needs of the sick 
and wounded in the growing colony had long been re- 
cognized by the physicians into whose hands they came. 
No class of men in the community do as much gratui- 
tous work—not only gratuitous, but unrecognized—and 
there is therefore no cause for wonder that their action 
in the beginning of the undertaking held the same spirit 
which still rules all true members of the profession. 


‘¢ At the time of the incorporation of this charitable in- 
stitution (the Pennsylvania Hospital), when, on an appeal 
for assistance being made to the Provincial Assembly, one 
of the objections offered to the measure was that the cost 
of medical attendance would alone be sufficient to con- 
sume all the money that could be raised, it was met by the 
offer of Dr. Zachary and the Bonds to attend the patients 
gratuitously for three years. This became the settled un- 
derstanding with the Board of Physicians and Surgeons, 
nor have we learned that the compact has ever been an- 
nulled or abrogated during the period of one hundred and 
thirty-one years (from 1751 to the present date), an in- 
stance of disinterested philanthropy which has been gene- 
rally followed in the charitable institutions depending on 
medical attendance, not only of this city, but throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.’’* 


The necessity for a library was at once apparent, and 
partly through private, partly public contribution, it 
was founded one hundred and nineteen years ago, - At 
present it contains nearly thirteen thousand volumes, 
accessible, under the necessary regulations, to all stu- 
dents and physicians. 

Here, as in the United Kingdom, two medical degrees 
were to be conferred—the Bachelor’s and the Doctor’s. 
For the former degree it was necessary that the candi- 
date should exhibit a sufficient acquaintance with the 


* A HIsTorY OF THE. MEDICAL. DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. By the late Joseph Carson, M. D. Phila- 
delphia, 1869. : 
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Latin tongue and with mathematics and philosophy ; he 
must have a generai knowledge of pharmacy, and have 
been apprenticed to a reputable practitioner in physic. 
He was obliged also to attend one course of clinical and 
one of didactic lectures, as well as the practice of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for one year. After being pri- 
vately examined by the faculty, he was then submitted 
toa public examination by the medical trustees and pro- 
fessors and such professors and trustees in other depart- 
ments as chose to attend. To obtain the Doctor’s degree 
it was requisite that three years should have passed since 
the conferring of the Bachelor’s degree ; that the candi- 
date should be full twenty-four years old, and that he 
should write and publicly defend a thesis in the college. 

A separate chair of Materia Medica and Botany was 
created in 1768, to which Dr. Adam Kuhn, who had 
studied these branches in Sweden under Linnzeus, was 
at once elected, holding the position until he assumed 
the Chair of Practice, a period of twenty-one years. 

Commencement, however indifferently it may be re- 
garded by the outer world, is a season of profound ex- 
citement to those more closely concerned ; but that of 
June Ist, 1768, held a deep significance to every citizen 
who watched the course of progress for the colony. In 
the old minutes of the board of trustees may still be read 
the stately paragraphs in which this ‘‘ Birthday of Medi- 
cal Honors in America ”’ is described in full, and we can 
see the imposing procession of ‘‘ the several Professors 
and Medical Candidates in their proper Habits proceed- 
ing from the Apparatus-Room to the Public Hall, where 
a polite assembly of their fellow-citizens were convened 
to honor the Solemnity.”’ 

‘*Solemnity ’’ it undoubtedly was, for what hopes and 
fears had not entered into this three years of laborious 
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experiment ? The Provost gave, voice to the magnitude 
of the occasion in sonorous Latin, and an oration in the 
same tongue followed, lightness and grace being given 
to the rather ponderous ceremonies by the first public 
discussion : ‘‘ A Dispute Whether the Retina or Tunica 
Choroides be the immediate Seat of Vision? The argu- 
ment for the retina was ingeniously maintained by Mr. 
Cowell; the opposite side of the question was supported 
with great acuteness by Mr. Fullerton, who contended 
that the retina is incapable of. the office ascribed to it, 
on account of its being easily permeable to the rays of 
light, and that the choroid coat, by its being opaque, is 
the proper part for stopping the rays and receiving the 
picture of the object.” 

Ten graduates received the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine, not a man among them having failed to win 
honor in the after career, and several of them trans- 
mitting both honor and the same ability to descendants 
who are in active life to-day. 

King’s College, in New York, which had in 1769 
given the degree of B. M., followed in the ensuing year 
with that of M. D., this honor not being conferred by 
the Philadelphia college till 1771; and thus, though 
Philadelphia led the way in the award of any medical 
degree, New York can, of course, claim priority in 
having given the doctorate. 

No chair of Chemistry had at first been founded, but 
one of the most brilliant students Philadelphia has ever 
known made the new chair a matter of course. ‘Though 
but twenty-four when he received the appointment, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush was widely known, not only as chemist, 
but from the notes made by him in his seventeenth year 
on the yellow fever of 1762—the only record of that epi- 
demic in existence, He brought with him from London, 
where he spent some time after his graduation at the 
Edinburg School, a chemical apparatus presented by 
Thomas Penn, the only member of the Penn family who 
had any interest in the intellectual progress of the city 
they still counted as theirs., Probably so juvenile a 
faculty has never before or since met within the walls of 
any college. Rush was but twenty-four ; Kuhn, twenty- 

eight; Shippen, thirty-three, and 
Morgan, the patriarch of the assem- 
bly, thirty-four. 
‘* The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,” 
and these boyish professors, plan- 
ning far beyond any present possi- 
bility, lived to see their dearest 
wishes fulfilled, and the college, to 
which the vigor and best energy of 
their early manhood had been given, 
unrivaled in its accomplishment, 
and sought by students from every 
state in the Union. 
The war of the Revolution proved 
a serious check to the steady growth 
of the school. During the occupa- 
tion of the city by *the British all 
instruction was suspended, and some 
of the professors took their places 
as medical officers in the army. In 
1779 the college charter was abro- 
gated, its officers removed and its 
property transferred to a new or- 
ganization, the ‘‘ University of the 
State of Pennsylvania,’”’ which re- 
ceived much more extended educa- 
tional privileges and larger ehdow- 
ment. For twelve’ years the two 
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schools gave independent courses of instruction, but at 
the end of that time they agreed to sink differences and 
unite. At the same time, following the precedent of the 
University of Edinburg, the degree of B, M: was dropped 
and the time of study limited to two courses in the insti- 
tution, and three years’ pupilage under some respectable 
practitioner. 

Up to 1810, Obstetrics had no chair, but was taught 
in connection with anatomy. Dr. T. C. James was its 
first regular professor. Another novelty came in at the 
same time, being applied to the preliminary examina- 
tion of the student, which took place through a screen, 
only the dean knowing the applicant’s name. This 
structure, known as ‘‘The Green Box,’’ and looked 
upon with much the same terror as that inspired by 
a hidden corner in the Inquisition, was maintained for 
ten years, but the name still clings to the dreaded 
ordeal. Public examination also has been abolished, 
and the student is now examined in private by each 
professor. 

An auxiliary faculty of five chairs was added in 1865 ; 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, Botany, Hygiene, 
Mineralogy and Geology, Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology—lectures on these courses being given three 
times a week in April, May and June. 

A building which became known as Surgeons’ Hall, 
on Fifth street, below Library, was the first one erected 
specially for the school, and was used until 1800, when 
a house on Ninth street, between Market and Chestnut, 
was bought, which had been built as a mansion for the 
use of the President of the United States, the corner- 
stone bearing the inscription : 

‘“PHIS CORNER-STONE WAS LAID 
ON THE 10TH DAY OF MAY, 1792. 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA OUT OF DEBT. 
THOMAS MIFFLIN, GOVERNOR.”’ 
Three generations came and went before new and larger 
quarters were found, with ample space for any future 
growth. 

At Thirty-sixth street and the old Darby road, made 
now by corporation stupidity into Woodland avenue, a 
name as meaningless as the old one was suggestive, 
stands a group of the most beautiful buildings in the 
city—the medical hall and laboratory, with the hospital 
at the back. The medical hall is the largest building of 
its kind in the United States, containing the museum, 
library, private rooms of the professors and the laborato- 
ries of physiology, experimental therapeutics, histology 
and pathology, as well as the various lecture-rooms. 
An area of over seven thousand square feet is covered 
by the adjacent building, which includes the two labora- 
tories of chemistry, the dissecting room, and on the 
ground floor the dental operating room. Each of these 
occupies an entire story, while separated only by a street 
is the University Hospital, with its dispensaries; and 
one square away the Philadelphia Hospital, with its 
thousand beds. 

No more beautiful group of buildings is to be found 
in the United States. The great trees of Harvard and 
Yale’ are lacking, and the few set out here and there 
seem to find the struggle for mere life hard enough to 
prevent any attempt at growth. But velvety turf slopes 
away on the eastern side almost to the busy river. The 
city lies beyond, its many spires clear against the sky, 
and the student will hardly find an alma mater more 
worthy of honor or remembrance. 

Up to 1879 the course of study was not especially rigid 
in its‘ demands, and as rumored lack of thoroughness 
existed, the graded course was instituted, and atten- 
dance upon three winter sessions made imperative if a 


diploma was to be secured. Recently an exceedingly 
thorough (optional) medical course of four years has 
been organized, meeting with considerable success, 
while an entrance examination upon the main branches 
of a sound general education has also been added. De- 
tails of methods adopted are full of interest, but have 
no room in this sketch of the general system. It is suf- 
ficient to say of this parent school of American medi- 
cine, that it has always held fast to that which was 
good ; has stood ready and eager to respond to the de- 
mand for higher medical education, and that, while 
always conservative, it represents a conservatism which 
has ever been both enlightened and generous. 


The Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia, char- 
tered April 7, 1825, began as a branch of the Jefferson 
College, of Cannonsburg ; but became, thirteen years 
later, a distinct corporation. Its first teachings were 
given at 518 Prune, now Locust street, in very humble 
quarters, the building standing beside what was then 
the Potters’ Field, now Washington Square, the old 
Walnut Street Prison still further darkening its out- 
look. A small beginning for a school which now ranks 
as one of the most successful in the country, and which 
contended from its inception against deep-seated preju- 
dice and opposition. Time has proved that the found- 
ing of a second school, so far from injuring the first, 
has, by the competition thus introduced, largely aided 
in giving to Philadelphia its reputation as a great cen- 
tre of medical education. 

The first sixteen years of the life of ‘‘ Old Jeff,” as it 
is affectionately called by its alumni, were disturbed by 
public opposition, internal dissension and frequent 
change in office. The faculty had organized with Dr. 
George McClellan, the founder and ruling spirit, and 
Drs. John Eberle, Jacob Green, William P. C. Barton, 
Benjamin Rush Rhees, John Barnes and Nathan R. 
Smith, Dean; but one chair alone had eight incumbents 
during the period mentioned, and uncertainty was the 
only certain thing about the new venture. With 1841 
and the resignation of Dr. McClellan, came a ‘“ reor- 
ganization,’’ and the assured financial success of this 
alma mater of some of our most eminent practitioners, 
the new faculty having been headed by Dunglison and 
represented by Mitchell, Miitter, Meigs, Bache and 
Pancoast. 

The catalogue for the session 1828-29, announced that 
**The present session of the lectures is held in the very 
elegant and appropriately furnished new building in 
Tenth street,’’ and there the college remains to the pre- 
sent day. The building has been lately remodeled, and 
the city has lost the picturesque Grecian front, but 
much space has been gained by the change. The new 
building contains two large lecture rooms, each capable 
of seating over six hundred students, and well-appointed 
laboratories of chemistry, experimental therapeutics, 
pathological histology and of physiology. In the last 
named are given demonstrations of the principal facts 
in experimental physiology and histology. A valuable 
and rapidly growing museum is in the same building, 
and the dissecting rooms are large and convenient, 
being open from October to the middle of June. West 
of the main building lies the Jefferson College Hospital, 
separated from it only by a narrow pasgage-way. Five 
stories high and one hundred and seven feet square, it 
is so planned as to easily accommodate one hundred 
and twenty-five patients, and at the same time give 
ample space for both the dispensary department and for 
the amphitheatre, where daily clinics are held. In the 
past year it is stated that over one thousand surgical 
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operations have been here performed. Two resident 
physicians, as well as several clinical assistants in 
the dispensary, are appointed annually from the most 
recent graduates of the college. 

The system of instruction is still that which has long 
been popular throughout this country—a non-graded 
course of two winter sessions, each of nearly six months’ 


duration. An optional three years’ course has lately 
been introduced, with encouraging results, but no en- 
trance examination is required. Lectures from eight 
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chairs are given, and, in addition to the demonstrations 
previously mentioned, there is required practical work in 
the chemical laboratory, while the graduating class, in 
sections of convenient size, practice in minor and ope- 
rative surgery and bandaging, besides instruction in 
physical diagnosis. A spring course of lectures on spe- 
cial subjects is given, lasting nearly two months, and a 
preliminary course 6f three weeks in the fall. 

Active discussion still goes on as to the merits and 
demerits of a non-graded course, but no student will 
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deny the ditficulty of obtaining any satisfactory grasp of 
diagnosis, therapeutics and surgery with at most only a 
partial knowledge of anatomy.and physiology. Undoubt- 
edly able physicians are graduated upon the non-graded 
plan, for there is scarcely one of the prominent practi- 
tioners of this city whose studies were not pursued under 
this method. But it is an equally undoubted fact that 
the graduate whose studies have been followed in their 
logical sequence through a period of three years, equal 
ability being conceded, is better fitted in the end to enter 
upon the duties of his profession, and that both he and 
the public at large are the gainers by his increased ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

More than a decade has passed since an urgent appeal 
was made by Dr. Gross, one of the most honored names 
in medical science, for a higher standard of education, 
in an address given before the alumni association of this 
college, at its first anniversay, March 11th, 1871, in which 
he says: 

‘The time of study should be increased to four years, 
embracing four courses of lectures of nine months each. 
The examinations for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
should be conducted by a separate board, one entirely in- 
dependent of the school in which the student has attended 
lectures. A higher standard of preliminary education 
should be@emanded, and no applicant should be admitted 
unless he is a man of high culture and refinement ; or, 
in other words, a thorough gentleman, ambitious to uphold 
the honor and dignity of the profession.” 


Thorough knowledge and training are certainly at the 
command of every student who chooses Philadelphia as 
his working ground, for within the limits of the city are 
thirteen general hospitals and fourteen for the treatment 
of special classes of diseases and injuries. In addition 
to these are four hospitals for lying-in and the diseases 
of women, and two for the diseases of children, with 
eight general and six special dispensaries. Valuable 
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free clinical lectures are given in many of these institu- 
tions, and nearly all are accessible to the energetic 
student. ‘ 

The mere mention of the Woman's Medical College 
recalls the absolute fury of opposition encountered, not 
only here, but at any point where the medical education 
of women was suggested. The pioneers in the new 
departure have lived to see many dreams fulfilled. The 
movement has had the usual course, the story of any un- 
familiar truth, scientific or otherwise, haying been from 
the foundation of the world the same. Violent opposi- 
tion, often ending in death for the propounders of the 
obnoxious fact ; an intermediate stage of partial assent ; 
a final one in which the thing suddenly becomes a part 
of the established order of the universe, and it is denied 
that anybody ever thought of denying. We have not 
gone as far as the little boy who was born and reared in 
a woman’s hospital among women physicians. He 
stood by a mantel in a friend’s house, looking at a plas- 
ter group representing a doctor and his patient. After 
examining the doctor with a puzzled air, he turned to 
his mother, with a look of scornful astonishment, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ Why, mother! it’s a man !” 

The educational bias in this case was a trifle one- 
sided, though perhaps none too much so when the 
weight of all opposing generations is taken into account. 

The Woman’s Medical College ot Pennsylvania was 
incorporated by the State Legislature on the 11th of 
March, 1850, under the name of ‘‘ The Female Medical 
College of Pennsylvania,” and is the first institution 
ever chartered to grant to women the title of M. D. The 
first corporators of the college were William J. Mullen, 
Dr. Frederick A. Fickhardt, Dr. Henry Gibbons, Fer- 
dinand J. Dreer, Dr. William J. Birkey, R. P. Kane 
and John Longstreth. 

The college was opened for instruction the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1850, and its first commencement was held at the 
Musical Fund Hall December 30th, 1851. From that 
day to this the friends of the institution have labored 
for its success with an-energy and zeal that.are rare ex- 
cept. in the annals of the oppressed. It suffered both 
from the apathy and the ridicule of the general public 
and the distrust of the profession at large, and, within its 
walls, from attempts to introduce heterodox teachings 
and from great poverty. One by one, through the un- 
flagging and disinterested labors of the faculty and cor- 
porators, these obstacles have been surmounted. While 
the college lacked money, its courses of instruction were 
given in a most unpretending building in the rear of 
229 Arch street. Wheu contributions from generous 
friends were received—and in its early years the school 
was far from self-supporting—they were applied only to 
immediate practical needs ; and thus, though the insti- 
tution has felt poverty, it has never been burdened by 
debt. Its place is made, and to-day the Woman’s 
Medical College and its hospital number among their 
lecturers and consultants some of the most prominent 
representatives of medical teaching in Philadelphia. 

In 1868 the college received a large bequest through 
the will of the late Isaac Barton, by the aid of which 
the present building, on the corner of North College 
avenue and Twenty-first street, was erected. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid October 1, 1874, by T. Morris Perot, 
‘in the name of Woman and for Her Advancement in 
the Science and Practice of Medicine.” 

The college is a -hhandsome four-story brick building 
with a frontage of nearly two hundred feet. Much care 
was exercised in making its arrangements subservient 
to its special end, and numerous peculiarities, such as 
placing the lecture-rooms upon one floor, the easy stairs, 
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the cloak-room and toilet arrangements, and the care- 
fully screened windows, mark it as a building expressly 
adapted for the use of women. This college was the first 
to introduce the optional three years’ course, and has 
since made the attendance upon three graded winter 
sessions a requisite for graduation. The order of lec- 
tures and examinations and the conditions of gradua- 
tion are practically the same as those in the University 
of Pennsylvania, except that there are preliminary ex- 
aminations in chemistry, anatomy and physiology at 
the end of the first session and that there is at present 
no entrance examination. A weekly ‘‘quiz’’ upon each 
branch taught forms a part of the regular instruction 
and is free to every student. In addition to the didactic 
instruction, there are well-stocked laboratories of chem- 
istry, physiology, pathology, histology and pharmacy, in 
each of which practical work is required. An impor- 
tant extension of the session is found in the spring term, 
which, as the list shows, is attended by about seventy- 
five per cent of the entire number of students registered, 
and which is nearly equally divided between laboratory 
work, lectures, and instruction. 

In view of the fact that the practice of the graduates 
of this school is almost exclusively confined to female 
patients and children, its clinical facilities are excep- 
tionally good. The Woman’s Hospital, where over 
four thousand patients are annually treated, is in the 
immediate neighborhood of the college, and its dispen- 
sary service and free bedside instruction are daily open 
to the advanced student. Several clinics weekly are 
held here by members of the staff; and clinical instruc- 
tion in the Philadelphia, Wills and Orthopedic Hospi- 
tals, as well as in the Philadelphia Lying-in Charity, is 
easily accessible. Four graduates are annually ap- 
pointed assistants to the resident physician in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and the large out-practice of this 
institution is mainly under their charge. The college 
has a small but well-selected library and a reading- 
room. 

No notice of this school would be complete without 
the mention of two physicians, to whom it owes much 
of its present reputation. I refer to Mrs, E. H. Cleve- 
land and Ann Preston, both deceased. To very many 
Philadelphians their names are synonyms for profes- 
sional thoroughness and zeal, and their lives give con- 
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clusive proof that there is no necessary incompatibility 
between the trained perceptions of the physician and 
surgeon and the possession of all womanly gentleness 
and grace. 

A homeopathic medical school the Hahneman Medi- 
cal College, is also located in this city, and bears the 
highest reputation among institutions of its class. 

In this paper reference to medical teachers now in 
active life has been purposely avoided. For the facts 
embodied, and for much valuable information which 
might readily have escaped an unprofessional observer, 
the author is indebted to Dr. N. A. Randolph, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 





A MAIDEN, 


VAIN are the common metaphors of song 
To paint this lovely one ; 
All language does her wrong 
In which the praise of other maids is sung. 


The misty tenderness of Spring, 

A young dove with its lifted wing, 
A lily ere its dew is shed, 
Snow-drops with roses overhead, 
Clear coral blooming in a purple sea, 
Pure pearls, and soft-carved ivory, 
A gliding fawn in jasmine shade, 

A May-flower smiling half afraid, 
An airy cloudlet’s fleecy tress, 
Tinged with the new moon’s chaste-caress, 
Faint odors of pale mignonette 
With Twilight’s languid kisses wet, 


The Dawn’s first blushes, and the look 
That gleams within a mountain brook— 
All hint of her, but none express 
Her nature’s perfect loveliness— 
Her purity of look and tone, 
The light of love about her thrown, 
Her delicate and winsome grace, 
The chiseled clearness of her face, 
The sweet repose in which she lives, 
Unconscious of the joy she gives : 
Of all that’s finest, naught but her 
Can be her clear interpreter. 
Her beauty is a spirit true, 
To ali that is divine in you ; 
A sight of her is a new sense 
To one in love with innocence. 
Horatio NELSON Powers. 
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BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Author of “ Good-by, Sweetheart!"’ “Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD I. 


** Mignonne, allons voir si la rose 
Qui ce matin avait disclose 
Sa robe de pourpre au soliel 
A point perdu ceste vesprée, 
Les plis de sa robe pourprée 
&t son teint au vostre pareil. 
Las! voyez comme en péu d’espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place ! 
Las! Las! ses beautez laissé cheoir ! 


. CHAPTER I. 


** Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring.’’ 


OT less lustily than elsewhere is the spruce 

and jocund Spring reveling in the Grosse 

Garten at Dresden on this May Day. And 

=ataeee though there is still in her very frolic a dis- 
position to pinch sharply, a certain tartness in her green 
smile, yet many glafl subjects have come forth to do 
homage to her new Queendom. Yes, many : for to-day 
the Dresdeners—as I am told is their custom on each 
fresh May Day—have issued out on foot and in carriage 
to welcome the year’s new sovereign. They are holding 


a sort of flower-feast ; everybody is throwing bouquets to 
everybody else. Above their heads the trees are break- 
ing into little leaf; upon the side-paths throng the foot- 
passengers; along the drives the carriages gayly roll. 


Here is a very smart turn-out. Surely this must be the 
King and the Queen? Notatall! It is only Graf von 
S., reclining with a self-satisfied air alone in a barouche, 
richly filled with choice nosegays, and drawn by four 
chestnut horses, with a crimson velvet postilion jigging 
up and down in front, and a crimson velvet outrider 
trotting bravely behind. An Englishman would feel 
a fool in such a position, but far indeed from a like 
frame of mind is that of this splendid and happy 
German. 

Well, here come the King and Queen really now, with 
their mouse-colored liveries ; come, bowing and smiling 
with as much affability as if they were real big royal- 
ties ; no one troubling himself to get out of their way ; 
not a policeman to be seen; no open space imperatively 
cleared, as when the Princess of Wales comes trotting 
serenely down the drive. Here are soldiers in plenty ; 
but soldiers thinking for the most part neither of war 
nor beer ; soldiers with their martial hands full of inno- 
cent daffodillies and fresh sweet Nancies. Garderei- 
ters in their light blue uniforms and flat blue caps, 
pricking hither and thither on their sleek horses, carry- 
ing bouquets of roses, azaleas, deutzias, hyacinths, and 
seeking here and there with grave gray eyes for the 
happy fair ones for whom they are destined. 

Two bands are clashing merrily- out; a great booming 
thunip on the big drum makes the horses start and fid- 
get. Now, for a change, comes a real English turn-out. 
One need not look twice to decide its nationality. The 
square-sitting, bolt-upright servants in their quiet live- 
ries; the plain but shining harness; the great glossy- 
coated bays stepping together like one. horse—who can 
doubt concerning them? Now more English in hired 
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O vrayment marstre Nature 

Puis qu’une telle fleur ne dure 

Que du matin jusques au soir 
Donc si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre Age fleuronne 
En sa plus verte nouveauté 
Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse, 
Comme 8 ceste fleur, la vielliesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté.’’ 


carriages ; but do not judge us by these, O kind Saxons! 
these are not our best! And yetit is in 6ne of these very 
hired carriages that are sitting a pair of young women 
of whom. their England has no need to be ashamed, and 
who are not at all ashamed of themselves. Not that 
the present is their happiest moment, for the expression 
of one face is cross, and of the other anxious. 

“Shall we go home, Belinda ?’’ asks the cross one 
morosely. 

‘Why, we have only just come,’ objects Belinda, 

A. Russian carriage passes; a coachman with a hat 
like a beefeater and a long cloth frock pulled in with 
gathers at the waist. Then more Germans, with bunches 
of narcissus at their horses’ ears, and in their servants’ 
breasts. Nowa Gardereiter perched on the box of a 
coach, driving six-in-hand, and with a confiding lady 
in a pink bonnet beside him tranquilly enjoying her 
position, nor anywise disturbed by the hopeless muddle 
into which her hero has got his innumerable reins, 
Another blue Gardereiter flings her a bouquet, but it is 
ill-aimed, falls upon the road, and the wheels pass over 
it. This sight is too much for the fortitude of Belinda’s 
sister. 

“*T must take some desperate step to attract atten- 
tion,’’ she says crossly, yet with a vein of humor streak- 
ing her ill-temper; ‘‘ what do you recommend? Shall 
I be frightened at the big drum, and give a loud shriek, 
or will you ?” 

‘Certainly not I!” 

‘*T cannot think what has happened to them! They 
must be wrong in their heads! Are you aware that not 
one of them has thrown us a single bouquet ?”’ 

‘* Why should they?” answers Belinda. ‘‘ We know 
none of them.” 

‘** Even though they do not know us, they might toss 
us a handful of flowers,’ said Sarah grumblingly. ‘I 
am sure we look wistful enough, and that requires no 
great amount of acquaintance !”’ 

‘*T should think it extremely impertinent if they did !”’ 
replies Belinda loftily. 

The other pouts. 

‘For my part, then, I wish that they would begin to 
be impertinent at once !”’ 

But for such insolence the Saxon army appears to 
have no sort of bent. In silence the neglected girls 
drive on. And the sun shines, and the east wind blows, 
and the big drum booms, and the great brass instru- 
ments blare, and still they trot round the bit of dull 
water, up the straight drives, past the Museum of An- 
tiquities. A rain of spring nosegays falls around them ; 
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but not one is aimed at their humble landau, not one 
drops, even by accident, into their empty laps. 

Here come the King and Queen again; the mouse- 
colored and silver outriders ; the suave and middle-aged 
pair of little royalties. The gloom on Sarah’s face deep- 
ens, and even in Belinda’s eyes the anxious, seeking 
look has grown intensified. If they know no one in this 
gay foreign throng, whom is she seeking ? 

‘* After all,’? she presently says, ‘‘ you knew, Sarah, 
when you were so anxious to come, that we should mect 
no acquaintance here except Professor Forth, and—’’ 

‘¢ Well, and why is not he here, pray ?”’ cries Sarah, 
with a burst of genuine ill-humor that seems sensibly 
to ease her. ‘‘ Did not I order him to be punctual to 
the moment ? Even he would be better than nothing !”’ 

Belinda smiles ironicaily. 

‘‘ That is an enthusiastic form of encomium upon the 
man that you are going to marry !”’ 

But Sarah does not heed. Her eyes are directed to 
the sidewalk, where the brisk foot-passengers pass and 
repass. 

‘‘ There he is !”’ she cries in a disgusted voice ; ‘‘ cer- 
tainly there is no mistaking him! Did you ever see 
such a gait in your life? Look at him slouching along 
on his great flat feet !’’ 

Belinda looks as directed; and sure enough, amid the 
strapping soldiers erect and tall, detects without diffi- 
culty a slovenly middle-aged figure, clerical, if you 
judge by its coat ; scholarly, if you decide by its specta- 
cles. With his hands behind him, and his hat set some- 
what on the back of his head, he is mooning absently 
along. 

‘Is it possible ?’’ cries Sarah, half-rising from her 
seat, and\in a tone that is almost awful from its ire. 
“Yes; it is monstrous; it is unbelievable! but it is 
nevertheless true that he has not brought me a bouquet 
after all !?? | 

‘* Yes, he has,’ replies Belinda quietly, ‘“‘ only it is 
so small that it requires a keen sight to perceive it.”’ 

As they speak the object of their observation beconies 
aware of their vicinity, and turning his moony scholar’s 
gaze toward them, awkwardly aims at them a tiny 
bunch of not particularly fresh violets. It falls inté his 
betrothed’s lap, but not long does itremain there. With 
an angry gesture, and before Belinda can stop her, she 
has tossed it out into the road; and the Gardereiter, 
with his six black horses, and his confiding companion, 
who are just in the act of again passing, drive over it, 
and grind it into the dust. Thanks, however, to his 
near-sight the donor is saved from witnessing this hum- 
bling spectacle. 

‘*T am afraid that my aim was not good,’ he says in- 
nocently, as the carriage draws up at the sidewalk, ex- 
ploring, as he speaks, the interior through his spectacles 
in search of his missing posy. ‘‘I fear that the nosegay 
I directed towards you must have fallen short, and 
never reached you.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, it did,” replied Sarah, with a sort of fero- 
cious playfulness ; ‘‘ but as it was too large for me to 
carry, I put it outside.” 

** How late you are !’’ cries Belinda, hastily trying by 
a rapid change of subject and a sweet, good-natured 
smile, to erase the traces of this suave speech. ‘* After 
playing us so false, you cannot expect to find us ina 
very good humor.” 

‘“‘T was delayed by an accident,”’ replies the lover ir- 
ritably. ‘*1 found the east wind so very much keener 
than I was aware of ”—shivering a little, and buttoning 
his coat more tightly over his narrow chest—* that as I 
am extremely susceptible to cold, I was compelled to 


return to my lodgings for a second overcoat. Sarah 
knows’’—with a rather resentful glance at his fiancée— 
“that I am extremely susceptible to cold.” 

But Sarah heeds him no more than she does the east 
wind of which he complains. 

‘‘Ah! Bravo!’ she is crying joyfully, as another 
bouquet—a real one this time—large as a Cheshire 
cheese, fragrant as a hot-house, choice and costly as 
should be young Love’s tribute, comes flying into the 
carriage. 

She has stretched out both hands to grasp it; no 
doubt as to its destination troubling her triumph, al- 
though to a looker-on it would have seemed as if it were 
aimed more at the other sister, at Belinda, who has also 
half-stretched out her hands, but has quickly withdrawn 
them, and turned with patient attention, though with 
something of a blank look on her face, to the Professor’s 
fretful sarcasms on the absurdity of an al fresco enter+ 
tainment in such weather. But though he misses noth- 
ing in her civil listening, though her head is turned 
toward him, and quite averted from her sister, yet 
her cars miss no one syllable of that sister’s exuberant 
thanks. 

‘*Come near, that I may bless you!’’ she hears her 
cry coquettishly. ‘* You see I have not a hand to give 
you ; but you must blame yourself for that. Whata 
giant it is! How fresh! How good !’’—evidently 
smelling it. ‘‘ It has quite put me into good humor 
again with this odious entertainment. I assure you I 
never was so flouted in my life! What boors they are! 
How different it would have been if they had been 
Frenchmen !”’ etc’, ete. Ret hse 

Perhaps it is that her volubility leaves no space for 
answers from the person she addresses. Certain it is 
that he is strangely silent. Is it not odd to accept gra- 
titude so bounteous with so entire a dumbness. In 
pondering on this problem, Belinda presently loses the 
thread of the Professor’s plaints; awakes from her 
musing to find him first gazing at her with surprised 
offense, then gone; then succeeded in his station at 
the carriage-door by some one ; some “ne else who has 
no spectacles, who does not stoop nor cower before the 
east wind ; some one young, in short—word of splen- 
did compass! He is young: not with the conventional 
youth loosely assigned by society to any unmarried male 
under eighty, but really young; some one who three- 
and-twenty years ago did not exist. 

Who that was not young and callow would be staring 
at her with all his eyes, and saying aggrievedly under 
his breath : 

‘Why did you not catch it? You knew I meant it 
for you !”” 

She looks back at him: a happy, red smile warming 
the face that men have often blamed as chill and high. 

‘“*T did my best !”’ 

‘“What are you two gabbling about ?”’ cries Sarah 
restlessly, cutting ruthlessly short a sentence of her be- 
trothed’s. ‘ Are you saying anything about me ? Ah! 
I see you both look guilty !° 

Neither undeceives her. a 

A quarter of an hour later the two girls are bowling 
homewards to their grandmamma and their apartment 
in the Liittichau Strasse, leaving behind them the King, 
the Queen, the Graf von 8. in his barouche, and the 
brave soldiers, both blue and green. Belinda has bent 
her delicate head, and is laying her cheek most tenderly 
against the blossoms in her sister’s lap. 

** Let me beg of you not to mumble them,”’ cries Sarah 
politely, interposing a prohibitory hand. ‘‘ You always 
seem to have an idea that tlowers ought to be eaten.” 
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Then seeing a quite unaccountable flash of indignation 
im her sister’s eyes, adds generously : ‘‘ If they were not 
all wired, as I see they are, I would spare you an orchid 
or two.”’ 

‘* Would you indeed !”’ replies Belinda ironically. But 
further than this, her magnanimous silence does not 
give way. 


CHAPTER II. 

A NIGHT has passed since the Professor’s damaged 
violets hit the dust. Itis now morning, and at the win- 
dow of her bed-room in the Liittichau Strasse, with the 
sash flung high (to the deep astonishment of the Ger- 
man Dienst-miadchen, to whom the smell of an unaired 
room, further flavored with departed sausages and old 
beer, is as dear as to the rest of her nation), Belinda 
sits, the sun warming her hair, and the tart air freshen- 
ing her face. She is looking fixedly out on the pear- 
tree in the garden-scrap below, the-pear-tree that a week 
ago was pinchedly struggling into flower, that has been 
daily whitening ever since, and now seems to stagger 
under its burden of blossom-snow. Yet I doubt whether 
she sees it. 4 

‘* Is it possible ?’’ she is saying to herself, almost with 
awe—the awe that a great joy gives—‘‘is it possible ?”’ 

A slight noise makes her turn her head and see the 
tall white door open to admit her sister. 

‘* Are you alone ?’’ says the latter, cautiously peep- 
ing. 

“Of course I am alone,”’ replies Belinda crossly. 
** Am [ in the habit of receiving in my bed-room ?”’ 

This not particularly gracious answer is, however, 
quite enough for Sarah, who forthwith enters, and steps 
friskily across the sunshiny parquet, looking as clean as 
a cherry, as pink and white as a May-bush. 

‘‘The moment is apparently not a propitious one,”’ 
she says, laughing, and drawing a chair close up to her 
sister’s knees; ‘‘ but as my need is sore, I am afraid I 
cannot afford to wait for a- better. I have come, my 
Belinda, to ask a favor of you.” 

‘““Then you may go away again at once,” replies Be- 
linda with surly decision, ‘‘ for I tell you, once for all, I 
will not grant it.”’ 

‘“*What! refuse even before you hear what it is ?” 
cries the other, lifting those brows which nature, slightly 
abetted, perhaps, by a pair of tweezers, has drawn in 
the thinnest straight line across her wrinkleless fore- 
head. 

**Do you think I do not recognize that well-known 
formula ?”’ asks Belinda severely. ‘‘I am sure that I 
have heard it often enough. It means that you expect 
me to tell Professor Forth that you have every intention 
of jilting him !” 

‘*' You word it coarsely,” replies Sarah composedly ; 
**but I have heard worse guesses.”’ 

“‘Then I absolutely and flatly refuse the office !’’ re- 
joins Belinda firmly. ‘‘ WHy you engaged yourself to 
him in the first instance—’’ 

‘“Wuy indeed ?” interrupts the other, casting up 
both eyes and hands to heaven. ‘‘ You may well ask!”’ 

‘*And yet,’? pursues Belinda, regarding her sister 
with an air of stern wonder, ‘“‘when you wrote to an- 
nounce your engagement to me, you said that you did 
not know what you had done to deserve such happi- 
ness |”? 

“‘T did not—I did not !’’ cries Sarah, reddening for 
once with genuine shame, and putting her fingers be- 
fore her face. ‘‘ Do not say it; it is not true! It was 
not about him; it was one of the others!” 

‘* One of the others!” echoes Belinda, scornfully curl- 


ing up her fine nose. ‘‘ How. pleasant and dignified to 
be bandied about! ONE OF THE OTHERS!”’ 

‘*It may not be dignified,’ replies Sarah impudently, 
though under the lash of her sister’s words even her 
throat has crimsoned, ‘‘ but it is not so very unplea- 
sant !”’ 

‘*You know,’’ continues Belinda sternly, ‘‘ that I 
took a solemn oath to wash my hands of your affairs, 
last time, when I had that painful scene with poor 
young Manners, and he walked round the room on his 
knees after me, clutching my skirts and sobbing !”’ 

‘*He always sobbed !”’ interjects Sarah hard-heart- 
edly. ‘‘I have seen him cry like a pump !”’ 

‘*T have already told six men that you had only been 
making fools of them,’’ continues the elder sister, con- 
temptuously passing by her junior’s lame attempt at 
palliation. . 

**Six! Come now, gently.”’ 

““T repeat, six! Infact, I think I am rather under- 
stating it; and I will not tell a seventh !” 

** A seventh !!!°” 

““Tf you imply that I am exaggerating, I am quite 
willing to count. First’’—checking off on her long 
white fingers beginning with the thumb—‘“ first, young 
Manners !”’ 

‘¢ We have had him once already !”’ 

‘Second ’’—traveling on to the forefinger—‘‘ Colonel 
Greene. Poor fellow! he sobbed too !”’ 

** More shame for him !’’—brazenly. 

‘* Third, the young clergyman whom you picked up at 
the seaside, and whose name I never can remember,”’ 

“No more can I!”’ cries Sarah, with animation, 
“*How strange! Pooh! What was it again? Did it 
begin with a B ?” 

‘* Fourth,”’ continues Belinda relentlessly, arriving at 
her third finger—‘‘ fourth, old Lord Blucher, who was 
so deaf that I could not get him to understand what I 
meant,”’ 

But Sarah’s light mind was still on the track of her 
lover’s lost initial. 

“Tam almost sure that it began with an L!”’ she 
says thoughtfully. 

‘“* Fifth ’’—extending her little finger—‘:Mr. Bra- 
bazon.”’ 

** You counted him before !”’ 

“*T did not !” 

“*T think you did.” 

‘“*T am sure I did not; but to make certain, we will 
begin all over again. First ’’—returning to her thumb 
—‘‘poor young Manners—”’ 

‘* Stop !”’ cries Sarah loudly, putting her fingers in her 
ears, and abandoning the search for the young clergy- 
man’sname. ‘I will grant that there were six, six- 
teen, sixty—anything to put an end to that intolerable 
arithmetic of yours!’ 

Belinda is preparing to begin on her other hand, but 
at this concession she lets them both drop in her lap, 
and ceases counting. There is a silence. Sarah’s rov- 
ing eyes are despondently fastened on the white earth- 
enware stove, and Belinda’s large grave gaze is straying 
through the window, taking in at once the poetry of 
the blooming pear-tree and the prose of the Bohemian 
railway, and the ugly straight stuccoed houses be- 
yond it. 

‘* What could have been your .indueement in this 
case,’’ she says presently, tufning with a judicial air to 
the offender, ‘‘ I am quite at a loss to conjecture ; it cer- 
tainly could have been neither pleasure por profit !”’ 

‘“* It certainly could not,’’ answers Sarah, sighing pro- 
foundly, and wagging her head from side to side ; ‘‘any 
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one who saw him would exonerate me from the sus- 
picion of either motive !”’ 

‘** Such a conquest could not have even gratified your 
vanity !’? pursues Belinda relentlessly, 

‘* Yes, but it did !’’ replies Sarah, abandoning her dis- 
pirited pose, and speaking with an animation which 
shows that she does not altogether relish this wholesale 
depreciation of her latest victim: ‘‘ you may not think 
much of him, but I can assure you that he is considered 
a great luminary at Oxbridge. 
met him they could not make enough of him; it seems 
he has written a book upon the Digamma !”’ 

‘* And what is the Digamma ?”’ asks Belinda curtly, 
totally unmoved by this evidence of erudition. 

‘“*You do not know what the Digamma is ?’’ cries 
Sarah, lifting her eyebrows, and speaking with an air 
of pompous astonishment. ‘‘ Well, then,” breaking into 
a laugh, and even demeaning herself so far as to be 
guilty of the faintest possible shadow of a wink, “to 
tell you a secret, no more do I!” 

‘* You cannot live upon the Digamma, I suppose !”’ 
says Belinda grimly, not much infected by her sister’s 
mirth. 

‘*T should be very sorry to try !”’ still laughing. 

‘¢' Then I am quite as much in the dark as ever !”’ re- 
joins the other, inexorably grave. 

‘““Well, it was not only the Digamma, of course,’’ 
says Sarah, frowning in reluctant retrospect ; ‘* though 
as far as I could make out that appeared to be his cheval 
de bataille; but he was looked upon as a genius gene- 
rally. You should have seen how they all sat at his feet 
—such feet—and hung on his words. There was one girl 
—she was at Girton—who waited on him hand and foot ; 
she always warmed his great-coat for him, and helped 
him on with his goloshes !”’ 

‘<Wen 

‘¢ Well, you know,”’ impatiently, as if stating some- 
thing too obvious to be contradicted, ‘‘one would not 
have been human if one could have stood calmly by and 
looked on. I rushed into the fray. I, too, warmed his 
great-coat and put on his goloshes. Ugh! what a size 
they were! I could have lived roomily and commodi- 
ously in orte of them !”’ 

“* Well ?”” : 

‘*Well, indeed! Ido not call it at all well! I call it 
very ill!” 

‘** There I have the good fortune thoroughly to agree 
with you.”’ 

‘* Well, as I was saying,’ resuming the thread of her 
narrative with a heavy sigh, ‘‘ I rushed into the fray. I 
was successful, dreadfully successful! You know the 
sequel, as they say in books.”’ 

‘*T do not know the sequel,’’ replies Belinda sternly ; 
‘*all I know is that I will have neither part nor lot in 
it !°” 

‘*No? and yet,’ fawningly, “‘ it would come so much 
better from you.”’ 

‘* Better or worse, it will not come from me.”’ 

‘* When you break it to them,” sidling up with a ca- 
joling air, “Sit does not hurt them nearly somuch! I 
declare I think they almost like it !”’ 

No answer. A silence cut into only by the uncouth 
shriek of a departing engine. 

‘* Why, at least, did you drag him here ?”’ asks Be- 
linda presently, still opposing a.front of granite to her 
sister’s blandishments. 

“*T am afraid I cannot quite defend it,” replies Sarah, 
in a small voice, and again hanging her head ; *‘ but to 
tell the truth—which, indeed, I always try to do—times 
were slack! There was nobody else much just then, and 


s 


At the house where I 


I thought I could at least make him fetch and carry !”’ 
Then, with an acute change of key and excess of emo- 
tion: ‘‘ I was grossly deceived ; he is too disobliging to 
fetch, and too much afraid of over-fatiguing himself to 
carry |”” 

Another pause. A quick wind-whiff tosses through 
the window a little storm of pear-petals, and throws 
them on Belinda’s lap. 

‘* Now, if the cases were reversed,’’ says Sarah, kneel- 
ing down at her senior’s elbow, and folding her hands 
with an extremely insinuating gesture of supplication, 
‘if you were in difficulties—”’ 

‘*T never am in difficulties.” 

‘“*T do not see much to brag of in that, for my part !”’ 
springing to her feet again. 

‘* No more do I,” replies Belinda dryly. ‘‘I am 
never in difficulties, as you call them, because I never 
have ary temptation to be; perhaps if I had I might ; 
but as you are well aware,”’ stifling a sigh, ‘‘ I have 
not, and never had any charm for men !” 

“Tt is very odd, is not it ?’’ says Sarah, not attempt- 
ing to combat this assertion, but looking at her sister 
with an expression of compassionate curiosity. ‘‘I can- 
not think why itis. I have often wondered what the 
reason could be ; sometimes I think it is your nose !”’ 

‘*My nose ?”? repeats Belinda hastily, involuntarily 
glancing round in search of a mirror, and putting up her 
hand to her face ; ‘‘ what is the matter with my nose ?” 

“There is nothing the matter with it,” rejoins 
Sarah, still speculatively gauging her sister’s attrac- 
tions ; ‘“‘ perhaps it would be better for you if there 
were : it is only too good! I cannot fancy any man 
venturing to love such a nose ; it looks too high and 
mighty to inspire anything short of veneration !”’ 

“Tt is not so very high either !’’ cries Belinda hur- 
riedly, drawing from her pocket a very fine handker- 
chief, and applying a corner of it in careful measure- 
ment to her traduced feature. ‘‘ There,’’ marking off a 
small portion with her thumb ; “‘ only that much.” 

“It is not a case of measurement,’’ says Sarah 
gravely; ‘‘ I have seen noses several hands higher that 
were not nearly-so alarming. It-is a case of feeling; 
somehow yours makes them feel small, Take my word 
for it,’ with a shrewd look, ‘‘the one thing that they 
never can either forgive or forget is to be made to feel 
small. ”’ 

Belinda laughs a little bitterly. 

‘*It is clear, then, that nothing short of amputation 
could make me attractive, and I am afraid even that 
might fail; but Ido not know why we digressed to me 
at all.” 

‘“*T had a little plan,’’ says Sarah, her airy gayety 
giving sudden place again to gloom at the returning 
thought of her own sorrows ; ‘“‘ but you have frightened 
it away.”’ 

** What is it ?”’ very shortly. 

‘* Well, you know,” instantly resuming her wheed- 
ling air and her coaxing posture at her sister’s knees, 
‘that we are going to drive to Moritzburg to-day, you 
and 1; of course Professor Forth,’’ with a slight grim- 
ace, ‘‘ will be on duty there to meet us; equally of 
course, young Rivers, who seems to have contracted a 
not altogether reprehensible habit of dogging our steps, 
will be there too.”’ 

‘* Well ?”’ averting her head a little. 

‘* Weil, I thought—but you are nota pleasant person 
to unfold one’s little schemes to—I thought that for 
once you might be obliging, and pair off casually with 
my dear, and take an opportunity of softly breathing to 
him that nobody—I least of all—will try to stop him it 
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he effects a graceful retreat to Oxbridge and the Di- 
gamma |”? 

‘“‘ And meanwhile you?” in a rather low and sup- 
pressed voice, and with face still turned away. 

‘¢ And meanwhile I,”’ replies Sarah, jovially, ‘‘ killing 
two birds with one stone—keeping the coast clear, that 
is to say, and marking my gratitude for that haystack of 
gardenias—shall be straying hand-in-hand through the 
vernal woods with—”’ , 

But that sentence is destined never to be ended. 

Belinda has risen from her seat with a gesture so sud-, 
den and violent as almost to destroy the equilibrium 
of the girl so caressingly propped against her, and has 
thrust head and neck out of the window, as if, even in 
this fresh room, she gasped for air. 

It is a moment before she speaks; and even then her 
voice sounds odd. 

‘“*T have already told you that I utterly decline to be 
mixed up in your entanglements. I forbid you to men- 
tion the subject to me again.”’ 

‘* Whew-w-w-w !”? says Sarah by-and-by, in a low 
key, when she has recovered the breath reft from her by 
her stupefaction at her sister’s procedure, enough to 
speak at all; remaining seated meanwhile in stunned 
isolation on her lonely stool. ‘‘ Forbid! What an ugly 
word! After all,” speculatively, ‘‘ lam not much sur- 
prised that men are frightened at you. Lam frightened 
at you myself sometimes ; and.so no wonder that they 
shake in their shoes, and dare not call their harmless 
souls their own.”’ 

‘‘How many times are you going to tell me that?” 
cries Belinda, veering round in sudden passion. ‘* Do 
you think that it can be very pleasant to hear that I 
can never inspire anything but alarm and aversion? 


I am as well aware of it as you can be; but I am a little 
tired of hearing it.”’ 

‘** And you might inspire such different feelings,’’ says 
Sarah, in a tone of the purest artistic regret; ‘‘it is a 
pity to see advantages which would have made me 
famous if I had had them, absolutely thrown away 


upon you! I suppose,” with a sigh, ‘‘that it is the 
old story of the people with large appetites and nothing 
to eat, and the people with plenty to eat and no appe- 
tites.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 

** For mirth of May, with skippis and with hoppis, 
The birdis sang upon the tender croppis, 
The curiose notes, as Venus’ chapell clerkis. 
The roses yong, new spreding of their knoppis, 
Were powdered brycht with hevinly beriall droppis, 
Throw’ bemes rede birnyng as ruby sperkis, 
The skyes rang for schouting of the larkis.”’ 

AWAY they go to Moritzburg, when the noon sun is 
warm and high; away they go, handsome, gay and 
chaperonless. There is no reason why their grand- 
mother, who is a perfectly able-bodied old lady, should 
not escort them; but as she is sixty-five years of age, 
has no expectation of meeting a lover, and is quite in- 
different to spring tints and German Schlosses, she 
wisely chooses to stay at home. 

‘If you cannot behave like young gentlewomen with- 
out having me always at your heels, why all I can say, 
my dears, is that I am sorry for you,” is. the formula 
with which she mostly salves her own conscience and 
dismisses them. 

The result is perhaps not worse than that of more pre- 
tentious exhortations; for the girls, having a sense of 
being on parole, do behavé like young gentlewomen : at 
least Belinda always does, and Sarah very often. 


They get into their carriage in a quick and cautious 
manner; casting, meanwhile, apprehensive glances to- 
ward a house a good deal lower down the street, and 
which they will be obliged to pass. 

‘“*Sarah,”? says Belinda impressively, unconsciously 
speaking half under her breath, *‘ if you hear a window 
open, mind you do not look that way : she is quite capa- 
ble of bawling at us from the balcony, and if she finds 
out where we are going to, she is certain to insist on 
coming, too,”’ 

‘* If she gets into this carriage to-day,’’ replies Sarah 
firmly, ‘‘it will be over my dead body !”’ and away they 
). 

With lowered parasols and held breath they pass the 
dreaded house—pass it in safety. Not a sound issues 
from its silent casements. Away they go, across the 
Elbe, over the many-arched bridge, where the people, 
more leisurely than in our breathless London, are stand- 
ing to watch the rafts floating down the river, and 
guided between the piles; through the Neustadt, where 
the Strong August forever prances in bronze; past the 
Leipzig railway station, under the Acacia alley, leaving 
on their right the great, new, dreary barracks, backed 
by the pine-wood ; along, along, between the young 
birches that silver-trunked, baby-léaved, stand on each 
side of the way; off a-pleasuring into the country. 

They do not talk much—at least to each other. To 
herself, Belinda is saying over and over the same one 
thing continuously: ‘‘He will not be there! I do not 
at all expect him.’’ She says it superstitiously, in the 
trembling hope that if she can cajole the envious gods 
into believing that she does not count upon it, they may 
let her have her wish. ‘‘ He will not be there!’? But 
her racing pulse and her flushing cheeks say differ- 
ently; differently, too, say the wedded birds and the 
springing grasses and the opening buds. They say, 
altogether : 

‘* He will be there! He will—he will!” 

But perhaps, beside him, there may be some one else, 
not quite so eagerly desired. 

They are not far beyond the town, and are jogging 
tranquilly along in the sunshine, when Belinda is roused 
with a start from her love-musings by an agitated series 
of ejaculations from Sarah. 

‘Belinda! She is there! On your side! Quick! 
Hold down your parasol! Perhaps she may not see us !”” 

Swift as lightning Belinda has obeyed. Totally irre- 
spective of the sun’s position, her en-towl-cas stoops till 
it shields—imperviously, one would think—the inmates 
of the carriage from all passers-by on that side. 

But there are eyes, hard, horny and inquisitive, to 
which an en-tout-cas—nay, a stone wall, if need be—is as 
glass. The coachman checks his horses ; and Sarah, 
leaning angrily out to bid him drive quicker, perceives 
that he has no alternative, if he would not drive over a 
burly, middle-aged figure gesticulating, with raised arms 
and waved umbrella, in mid-road, and crying: ‘‘ Halt, 
Kutscher !”? with all the power of a strong pair of lungs. 

‘“*Tt is no use!’’ says the girl, sinking back in dis- 
gusted resignation on the cushions. ‘‘It never is any 
use !”’ 

The next moment the lady to whom she alludes is 
presenting a hot, red face, a grizzled fringe of hair, and 
a large-patterned black and white plaid gown at the 
carriage-door. 

““T was afraid you might not‘see me!” she says, 
shaking hands warmly. ‘‘ How are you? Where are you 
going to? I thought I must just stop you for a minute, 
to ask where you are going to? To Moritzburg? How 
pleasant! I wish I were going to Moritzburg, too!” 
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Then, as no invitation follows this very broad hint: ‘‘I 
dare say, now, as you seem to have plenty of room, you 
would not mind giving me a lift.’ 

‘It would be delightful !’’ said Belinda, with suspi- 
cious precipitancy ; ‘‘ but Iam afraid—”’ 

**T do not in the least mind sitting back, if that is 
what you are going to say. It is all one to me how I 
sit. If you had traveled as much as I, it would be all 
one to you!” 

‘‘If Belinda had traveled as much as you,’’: says 
Sarah sarcastically, ‘‘I am sure that her one hope and 
prayer would be to be allowed to stay at home for the 
rest of her life. Well,’? with a would-be valedictory 
wave of the hand, ‘‘ it is too unlucky; but as we have 
unfortunately promised to meet some people—”’ 

‘*Some people! What people ?’’ repeats the other 
inquisitively. ‘‘ Any one I know, I wonder? Professor 
Forth, of course, for one,’’ with a meaning smile. ‘I 
saw him setting off this morning somewhere. I knew 
that it must be an excursion of some kind, because he 
had two overcoats ; but I could not make out where. I 
asked at his lodgings, but the Dienst-miadchen did not 
know. And Rivers—young Rivers ?—are you going to 
meet him, too? Apropos, what Riversishe? I want 
to find out what Rivers he is ; I know so many Rivers.”’ 

‘*T will ask him at once,’’ says Sarah gravely. ‘I 
will say to him, ‘What Rivers are you?’ Au revoir. 
Drive on, Kutscher.’’ 

‘“* Where are you going to-morrow? What are you 
going to do to-morrow ? Will you come to Wesenstein ? 
I want you all to come to Wesenstein! With a. little 
packing we might all get into one carriage. What do 
you say toa long day at Wesenstein ? or, better still, 
Tharandt ? What do you say to a long day at Tha- 
randt ?”’ 

But the carriage has rolled inexorably away ; and the 
latter part of these propositions is addressed to the 
empty air. 

‘‘ A form of thanksgiving to be used on land!’ says 
Sarah, drawing a long breath, and blowing a kiss in 
ironical adieu to the lessening figure of their baffled 
friend. 

They are nearing their goal now. Along the straight 
avenue of young horse-chestnuts and limes they trot; 
the wind-swept flat plain on either hand, and the long 
vista of tree-shaded road, ended by the Schloss. 

They are driving up to the Gast-hoff Au Bon Marché. 
Belinda shuts her eyes. If he is-here, he will be to be 
seen at once, or not at all. If he is not here, she will 


be ignorant of it for yet one moment more. She shuts . 


her eyes; but in an instant Sarah’s sarcastic ejaculation, 
obviously called forth by the first sight of her betrothed, 
‘My king! my king!’’ makes her open them again; 
open them to see that she has succeeded in tricking the 
gods; that he is here; and that, judging by his looks, 
he too has been shutting his eyes and dreading. 

‘*How do you do ?”’ says Sarah gayly, giving him her 
hand ; ‘“‘I have a message for you from Miss Watson; 
she wants to know what Rivers you are! I was so 
afraid of forgetting that I thought I had better de- 
liver it at once; think it over, I advise you, against you 
meet her next. Bah! he does not hear a word I say !” 

A quarter of an hour later they are all seated on deal 
chairs at a deal table under a primitive shed, that does 
duty as an arbor; waited on by a civil, homely Dienst- 
midchen in a blue bib, and eating beefsteaks. At least 
two of them.are. Two of them are past eating. For 
them the beefsteak cuts juicily ; for them the schnitzel 
swims greasily ; for them the excellent light lager beer 
foams in lidded mugs—in vain. It is indeed dubious 


whether any one except Sarah enjoys the luncheon qué 
luncheon, The Professor is doubtful as to the digesti- 
bility of the schnitzel, and more than doubtful as to 
the prudence of lunching out of doors in a high wind 
on the 2d of May. He had indeed gone so far as to 
have luncheon laid in the little beer and smoke-stained 
inn parlor; but his betrothed has explained to him so 
kindly yet firmly that if he lunches in-doors he will 
lunch alone, that he has sullenly submitted, merely 
putting on ostentatiously, one atop of another, the two 
overcoats which, as Miss Watson faithfully reported, he 
had providently brought with him. And yet, though 
the wind is high, it is not spiteful. It rocks playfully 
the tall oleanders in pots, and swings the little wooden 
boxes hung in the trees to oblige the birds, who find 
them a quite satisfactory substitute for nests, judging, 
at least, by the easy cheerfulness with which the short- 
tailed, wise-faced starlings go in and out of the tiny 
apertures. 

Whether or not it has pleased or been digestible, 
luncheon is now ended, and Professor Forth is survey- 
ing the bill through his spectacles. 

‘‘Six marks, sixty pfennigs!”’ he says, proclaiming 
the total in a tone which announces how very far from 
content he is with it; ‘‘ one mark, sixty-five pfennigs a 
head! A very high charge, I should say; undoubtedly 
prices in Germany have doubled since the war! Viermal 
Bifstek !”’ reading aloud the items—‘‘ as it turned out, 
zweimal would have been ample. Zweimal Kartoffeln—”’ 

He breaks off suddenly, for Sarah has twitched the 
paper out of his hand. 

‘In mercy spare us !’? she cries. ‘‘ What can be more 
dreadful than the recapitulation of the items of the 
food one has just swallowed! it is like beginning luncheon 
all over again, to which, with my present feelings, 
death would be preferable !”’ 

By-and-by they set off to visit the Schloss—the four- 
towered Schloss, with its round red domes, and all its 
little pinnacles and dormer windows—falling, as they 
go, into two couples, though this is not accomplished 
without a slight maneuvering on the part of one. 

‘*In heaven’s name stop a moment to admire this 
pump !”? says Rivers, in an eager whisper to Belinda. 
‘** Nothing to admire in it ?—of course there is not! I 
never saw an uglier pump in my life, but it will give 
them a good start !”” 

‘** Are you so sure that they are anxious to get a good 
start ?’? asks Belinda with a significant look ahead at 
Sarah, who, continually throwing back restless glances 
over her shoulder, lagging, stopping on every possible 
pretext, if she cherishes a desire for a (éte-d-téte, cer- 
tainly disguises it admirably. 

‘*T am not at all sure,’’ replies the young man, with 
adry laugh. ‘‘ What Iam sure of is that I wish it.’ 

‘*Do you think that her back looks as if she were 
being tolerably civil to him ?’’ pursues Belinda, talking 
on quickly and nervously ; ‘“‘one can gather so much 
from a person’s back. I am afraid that the way in 
which she is jerking her head abcut does not augur 
very well for him. Was not she rude to him at luncheon ? 
he must have heard her whisper to me that he was an 
old skinflint.”’ 

‘* Perhaps they are all right when they are alone,”’ re- 
plies Rivers sanguinely. 

Belinda shakes her head. 

**T doubt it !”’ 

They have reached the Schloss and its broad slabbed 
terrace. Belinda is leaning on the old stone balustrade, 
low and weather-worn, that runs around it. Her eyes 
are fixed on the carved stone figures, weather-worn too, 
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that stand out against the pallid fair sky in their old- 
world quaintness; the fat Cupids with abnormal Dachs- 
hunds ; the ancient vases, rough with stone lilies and 
roses ; the fat Cupids again. 

Belinda looks at the Cupids, and Rivers looks at her; 
looks at her as a wholesome minded and bodied boy of 
twenty-two does look at his first love. . To him nothing 
now. exists save that opaque-white cheek: that small 
disdainful nose on which Sarah hangs all its owner’s 
mischances ; that lovely stature that makes other 
women look squat and bunch. To him all creation that 
is not Belinda—sun, moon, stars, Schloss, Professor, 
bifsteks—is an irrelevant and impertinent accident. 

** He might not in house, field or garden stir, 
But her full shape would all his seeing fill.” 

** After all,’’ he says, with a trembling in his vigor- 
ous, fresh voice, ‘‘I do not think that I should much 
mind how like a dog the woman I loved treated me in 
company, if she were—if she were—as I would have her 
when we were alone !”’ 

** Would not you ?” replies Belinda, suddenly chang- 
ing color at the application that she herself makes of 
this speech; and then in fevered consciousness of her 
own untimely flush she adds with a callous, cold laugh : 
**T think I should agree with the poet : 

“*¢ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why need you kick me down stairs ?” ”’ 


The poor boy looks terribly thrown back ; and indeed 
what ardent young lover would not, at such a turn 
given toa tender speech? And yet in her heart she 
had felt as tender as he, though no human being could 
have guessed it. Both now lean their elbows. on the 
balustrade, and look down on the garden grass, and the 
stiff fir-trees cut into prim yew-shapes; so that unless 
you look at them very closely you would swear that 
they were yews. And beyond the grass and the firs 
comes the ruffled blue water, which like a broad moat 
girds the Schloss around. The water is running to-day 
into little waves and ridges ; and trees just greening are 
verdantly bordering its brim. In the garden beneath 
the fir-trees a pair of figures are seen soberly pacing. 

‘*There they are!’ cries Belinda, pointing to them, 
and thankful for a safe subject with which to break the 
strained silence ; ‘‘is it possible that she has taken his 
arm? No; I thought it could not be! I wonder what 
progress she has made toward telling him that she does 
not mean to marry him.”’ 

“‘Is that what she is telling him?’ says Rivers, 
roused to interest by fellow-feeling, and craning his 
neck to look ; ‘‘ unhappy old devil !”’ 

Belinda nods. 

“*T think so; that is what she meant to tell him; and 
if I do not mistake, his haggling over the luncheon 
gave him his coup de grace. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE season is at hand when those who, like the birds 
of summer, take annually their flight southward will 
be thinking of running away from winter. There are 
many who seek genial airs and sunlit waters for plea- 
sure only, others to escape from the chilling discom- 
forts of winter; and the great invalid corps, turning its 
back on cold and death when the leaves fall, makes its 
pilgrimage to sunny lands. 3 

In the choice of a climate for invalids in general, there 
are certain health-giving factors which may be summed 


up as equability of temperature, purity of atmosphere and 


comparative dryness. 

I regard it as essential for most invalids that the tem- 
perature shall be such that they may be able to remain 
for an indefinite time out in the open air without dis- 
comfort, and to freely permit it to enter their apart- 
ments at all hours of the day and night. 

The general prevalence of bright, clear, sunny days, 
with the rarity of cloudiness and a light rainfall, are 
essentials of a winter health resort for lung diseases. 
The physiological, and specially the stimulating and 
morphological, effects of sunlight on the human system, 
are well recognized ; but, owing to the in-door habits 
of invalids, are too little regarded. 

The discomfort and depression produced by the preva- 
lence of violent winds are familiar to most conditions 
of invalidism, and climates of continuous and moderate 
air-movements are found to be the most desirable. 

An atmosphere of varying electric conditions, with 
the consequent production of ozone, purifying the air 
and keeping it free from septic germs, is favorable. 

A dry soil of sand or gravel, which quickly absorbs 
and filters away the rainfall from its surface, and does 


. 


not keep the air moist by evaporation, is an essential of 
a winter health resort for pulmonary affections. 

The salubrious atmosphere from extensive pine 
forests, with their ozone and antiseptic influences, 
should incline invalids to a choice of such proximity. 

Facility for sea-bathing, at a tolerable temperature 
throughout the winter, gives occupation and pleasure 
and is an important adjuvant in the treatment of som 
morbid conditions. 

As in incipient and developing pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, and in many other diseases prevalent among the 
dwellers in cities, it is essential that there shall be a 
change of habits from a sedentary to an out-door life, 
the region for a health resort should be one in which 
there are abundant opportunities for amusement or for 
agreeable and profitable work in the open air. Ina region 
of country where open-air amusements can be varied 
by riding, hunting and sailing, and where the scenery 
is an attractive blending of vistas of forests and stretches 
of water, the conditions most favorable to an out-door 
life will be most happily presented. 

The poorly-nourished victim of tuberculosis should 
not be banished to a land where his diet may be im- 
poverished by the lack of fresh meats and vegetables. 
If he is where he can add to his fare by the products of 
his recreations of hunting and fishing, then will good 
digestion be most likely to wait on appetite. 

Agreeable society is an essential‘of happiness and a 
preventive of depression of spirits in that class of in- 
valids who are obliged to seek winter quarters away 
from home. Their associations should not be in a 
crowded caravansary, where the halls echo with the sad 
sound of coughing, and the corridors seem sepulchral 
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with the hoarse voices of sufferers. Far better is it to 
find companionship with the woodsman or the fisher- 
man, and be entertained by their woodcraft or simple 
lore of boats, bays and streams. 

The ideal winter climate for invalids, embracing per- 
fectly all the essentials and suited to the fancy and 
caprice of sufferers, may not be found, but it can be ap- 
proximated in its most important requisites. 

It is evident that in Europe and in this country mild 
or warm climates have of recent years grown most in 
favor as winter health resorts. In our own land Florida 
has become the great winter sanitarium for consumptive 
invalids, for the nervous and debilitated and for valetudi- 
narians of all degrees, with the prospect of increasing in 
repute as the merits of some. of its most advantageous 
localities become more generally known, © My personal 
observations of Florida have extended over the regions 
usually visited by invalids and tourists, and over a do- 
main of wilderness beyond the ready access of travelers, 
The greater part of the territory of the entire state still 
remains inaccessible to invalids, and the tide of travel 
is mostly confined to the great water-course of the St. 
John’s river and its vicinity ; but the increased develop- 
ments of railroads and the coast and interior navigation 
are about to speedily spread travel over a most attrac- 
tive sanitary region. That there are portions of Florida 
much more suited for winter homes than those generally 
resorted to it is the object of this article to state. 

Florida is a land of many waters. It has a eoast line 
of about twelve hundred miles. Its rivers, lakes, ever- 
glades and lagoons are numberless. It is estimated that 
from a fourth to a third of the entire state, varying with 
the season of the year, is covered by water. To its ex- 
tensive and peculiar water containings and surround- 
ings is due its unique and wonderfully mild and equable 
climate. Florida is our nether land, which, as Sidney 
Lanier wrote, by ‘“‘ its peninsular curve whimsically ter- 
minates our country in an interrogation point.’? It 
geographically and climatically resembles Italy, but its 
air is more bland and healthful, and its soil has even a 
greater range of productiveness. 

No known land is exempt from the liability of its in- 
habitanis to pulmonary consumption, but in this coun- 
try statistics of the last two decades show that the 
disease progressively diminishes from our extreme 
Northern States southward to Florida. The mortality 
from consumption, as compared with all other causes of 
deaths in Florida, is, by the census, but 58 to the 1000; 
whilst in the State of Maine it is 258 to the 1000; Con- 
necticut, 179; Pennsylvania, 142; and South Caro- 
lina, 90. 

The low consumption mortality of Florida exists, not- 
withstanding the number of Northern invalids who 
seek too late its healthy air, only to end their days and 
add to the normally very low death rate. The best 
authority on the subject, Dr. Kenworthy, of Jackson- 
ville, who has given much intelligent attention to climate 
in the cure of consumption and to sanitary statistics in 
general, believes that the mortality from consumption 
among the permanent residents of Florida does not ac- 
tually exceed thirty deaths to the thousand from all 
causes. 

Of the extended seaboard of Florida the Gulf Coast 
stretches over seven hundred miles. The climate of 
this coast has, in my opinion, more of the essentials of 
a good winter resort for invalids than any other of which 
I know. I make this statement after some_personal 
experience over a large extent of the coast, from much 
conference with invalids who have happily tested its 
merits, and from a comparison with the thermometric 
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and hygrometric records of many of the various popu- 
lar health resorts of the world. The west, or Gulf, 
coast of Florida has a temperature more mild, equable 
and dry than that of the corresponding Atlantic border. 
As compared with that of the much-frequented region 
of the St. John’s river, in the winter season it is free from 
malarious influences, fogs are unknown, and the oppor- 
tunities and inducements for an out-door life are far 
greater. Sidney Lanier, the poet, whose failing days 
were prolonged by a residence in Florida, says that the 
air of the Gulf Coast is ‘‘ milder and dryer than on the 
eastern coast in midwinter; and it is to be greatly 
hoped that increased facilities for reaching these favora- 
ble regions will soon render them practicable to those 
who now find the journey too trying.”’ 

For the agriculturist and the orange-grower, and for 
the gardener who raises early vegetables for the Northern 
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markets, this coast offers a fertile soil and a climate freer 
from destructive frosts than any other part of the penin- 
sula. To the capitalist and the invester, for speedy in- 
crease in values of lands—the rapid development of 
railroads—now stretching their competing lines to the 
fertile hummock lands and numerous harbors of this 
coast region it gives assurance of a flood time of immi- 
gration— : 
‘The first faint wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll the human séa.”’ 


The Gulf Coast has great advantages in its many ex- 
cellent harbors, and is, in this respect, more favored 
than the Atlantic border of the peninsula, which, south 
of the mouth of the St. John’s River, has not a single 
good harbor. The best harbors of the west coast are at 
Cedar Keys, the Anclote River, Clear Water Harbor, 
Tampa Bay, Charlotte Harbor and San Carlos Harbor; 
but there are innumerable inlets, with moderate depths 
of water, passing in between the thousands of beautiful 
islands which border the entire coast line. These 
islands or keys are lovely, fertile tracts, mostly in 
primitive wilderness, capable of high cultivation, with 
a delightful climate, and their only disadvantage is the 
liability to partial overflow from the occasional hurri- 
cane tides of late summer or early autumn. Residences 
on them can be safely located only on eminences above 
the possible reach of the waters, which may rise six or 
eight feet above the normal level. 

The whole of the Gulf Coast, from Cedar Keys south- 
ward, is attractive for health and pleasure-seekers, but 
the southern limit is sharply defined near the end of 
the peninsula by a region so inflicted with insect annoy- 
ances as to render human existence intolerable. How 
far southward the coast may be in all respects desirable 
for winter residences, my explorations have not deter- 
mined ; but from Homosassa down as far as the Ten 
Thousand Islands, a region included between the 26th 
and 28th degrees of latitude, the invalid will find a win- 
ter climate presenting the essentials, as I have stated 
them, of equability of temperature, purity of atmosphere 
and comparative dryness. 

At the United States Signal Station at Punta Rassa, 
about two hundred miles south of Cedar Keys and one 
hundred north of Cape Sable, the mean temperature for 
the five cold months for a period of five years is shown 
in the following table: 
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Another table shows the maximum and minimum 
temperatures for the same months in the years 1878 and 
1879 : 
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Here is shown a winter temperature which, with its 
well-known equability, renders out-door life agreeable, 
and dwelling apartments can always be kept open to 
the free admission of air. The winter temperature is 
rarely so low as to require even the open wood-fire. The 


skies, from sunrise over the tops of the pines and palms 
to the dip of a red sunset into the warm waters of the 
Gulf, are almost always bright and blue, checkered only 
by white flying clouds. The balmy breezes blow mildly 
and almost without ceasing, excepting during an occa- 
sional lull of calm at the sunset hour, so that the ad- 
vantage to health of continuous and moderate air 


‘movements prevails. 


As to purity of atmosphere the situation and sur- 
roundings are extremely favorable. The breezes blow 
from either the vast area of waters of the Gulf or from 
over great forests of pine, palm and cypress, with their 
ozonizing influences. It is due to these agencies and to 
the remarkable dryness that an aseptic condition of the 
atmosphere exists. Ihave seen venison, game birds and 
other meats remain for many days, or even for weeks, 
hanging unprotected in the open air, free from taint and 
merely become hard and dry without decomposition. 

No claim for the sanitary merits of the Gulf Coast of 
Florida will create so much surprise as that of the com- 
parative dryness of its atmosphere. The natural and 
popular inference that it has a moist climate must be 
from a consideration of its vast traverses and surround- 
ings of water, fresh and salt, and not from the trust- 
worthy reports of the Signal Service or from personal 
observation. I am not able to give a reasonable expla- 
nation of the cause of the remarkable dryness'of the at- 
mosphere, amidst such a realm of waters, but that the 
climate of this coast is comparatively dry and bracing 
can be proven by the records of official observation and 
attested by the permanent residents of the region. 
The following table, from official data, of relative hu- 
midity of some winter resorts of Europe and America 
shows particularly well for Punta Rassa, on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida, during the five cold months : 
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Data supplied by the United States Signal Service 
prove that during the five cold months the relative 
humidity of Florida, as taken at a number of widely- 
separated stations of observation, is less than that of 
what is popularly the “dry winter climate of Minne- 
sota.”’ 

For an attractive out-door life in the winter for in- 
valids I know of no region equaling the Gulf Coast of 
Florida, with its great bays and harbors for sailing, its 
wonderful fishing and excellent deer hunting, and the 
great abundance of feathered game in the forests and 
on the waters. There is perpetual inducement to spend 
time in the open air. The sun does not parch, the winds 
do not chill, and the atmosphere has that indefinable 
poetic quality called ‘“‘dreamy.’’ I have felt comforta- 
ble in the bracing air when very lightly dresed, and not 
oppressed when heavily-clothed: Sea-bathing is agreea- 
ble on the shelly or white sandy beaches.all through the 
winter, and I have found the water warmer on the 
western than on the eastern coast of the peninsula. 

The reason why the Gulf Coast has not been more 
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popularly known as a sanitary resort was the want of 
convenient access and of accommodations for sojourners, 
but a happy change is at hand. Coasting steamers now 
run into all of the more important harbors, as those of 
Anclote, Tampa, Charlotte and San Carlos: and rail- 
roads are rapidly being constructed to reach the towns 
all along the coast. The want of convenient residences 
for invalids is now quite overcome, and comfortable ac- 
commodations can be had in every village. The hospi- 
tality of the people renders the stay genial and social, 
and it is a common remark, which I have happily 
verified, that in Florida wherever you see a house you 
can find a home, for every home seems open to welcome 
the stranger. 

At a most attractive and salubrious location on the 
high peninsula between Tampa Bay and the Gulf Coast, 
on the shore of Lake Butler, a beautiful sight for villas 
is being developed, and a large hotel will be ready this 
winter for the accommodation of health or pleasure- 
seeking visitors. This locality can be readily reached 


by the coasting steamers from Cedar Keys to the Anclote 
River, about seventy-five miles. A railroad tending in 
that direction, by way of Waldo, Ocala and Brookville 
has now reached within a short stage ride of the coast 
near Lake Butler. The land here is much elevated, 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico, Lake Butler and the 
great Tarpon Spring. The elevation of this region, 
which is the highest on the coast, and its extensive 
water surroundings render it most favorable for a win- 
ter resort, and indeed for residence during the entire 
year. A number of persons from the North are about 
erecting cottages on the shores of Lake Butler, so that 
abundant accommodations will soon be ready for win- 
ter visitors to this favorable locality. 

To all who would escape from the severity and dan- 
gers of our Northern winters and seek a mild, equable 
and comparatively dry climate, free from malarial in- 
fluences, and where life in the open air is always prac- 
ticable and agreeable, I commend a journey to the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. 

R. J. Levis, M. D. 











CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BRIDGING THE CHASM. 
Upon the day when Dawson Fox was to arrive, 


Mr. Kortright was unusually busy. Ie requested the 
other members of the committee to accompany Mrs. 
Kortright in his carriage to the station, two miles away, 
to welcome their distinguished guest to his old home. 
Only the wife fathomed the subtlety of this maneuver. 
To her the silent, reserved man had year by year be- 
come more and more transparent. She saw through 
his loving artifice when he told her that morning how 
he had planned for the day. . 

‘** And I shan’t be home till supper; so you must take 
care of him, and not let him wear himself out talking 
to everybody. You’d better keep him quiet here at 
home, or perhaps take him out riding toward evening.”’ 

The comely dame looked at him with a loving smile, 
and said: 

‘**T didn’t know much about you when we were mar- 
ried.”’ 

+ ‘‘ Not know me ?” said the "Squire inamaze. ‘‘ Why, 
we were boy and girl together.”’ 

‘* Yes,’ meditatively. 

‘** And you knew all there was to know about me.” 

‘It takes a long while to learn a man.”’ 

‘“* There ’s where you’re mistaken. One sees clear 
through us at first sight. It’s you women that are 
deep. Only think how long we had lived together and 
I never knew—”’ 

‘* There wasn’t anything to know,’’.interrupted the 
matron, with a blush that swept like a wave over her 
comely face and up to the line of her soft gray hair. 

‘** And there isn’t anything to know now,” laughed 
the Squire, as he put his left arm about her, and with 
the cane dangling by its crooked neck over his right, 
lifted her chin and looked lovingly down into her face. 

‘**Oh, yes, there is,’”’ she said, as she laid her head on 
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his shoulder. ‘‘I shall never learn all your kindness 
and thoughtfulness for others—’’ 

‘* There, there,’’ said he, with a sudden moistening 
of the eyelids. ‘‘ Don’t let us be a couple of old fools. 
I just thought the poor fellow mightn’t feel quite so bad 
if he got used to seeing you again without having me 
around to remind him of his loss.”’ 

‘* And my gain,’’ said the quick-witted woman, look- 
ing up at him archly and proudly. 

‘*See here, I’m a-going,’”’ said the "Squire, as he 
limped quickly away (he had always limped and always 
carried a cane since that first day we saw him). He 
turned as he reached the door, shook his head at his 
wife, and went away with a warm light upon his thin 
gray face and in his deep gray eye. 

There was a light in her face, too—a love-light that 
deepened its matronly beauty and made the soft, silvery 
crown above seem like a refulgent halo to the weary- 
looking man who came down the platform between 
Shields and Van Wormer and was introduced to her 
as the Rev. Dawson Fox. here was a half-startled 
look in his eye, his lip trembled under the grizzled 
moustache, his hand clasped hers half-nervously. Then 
he looked into her eyes; saw the light there, read the 
earnest, quiet welcome before it fell from her lips, and, 
taking the seat beside her, felt a strange sense of rest, 
There was no spurious sentimentality about the man, 
He had loved Mattie Ermendorf, and had never loved 
any other. But that love had been pure and unselfish. 
His ceaseless prayer had been for her happiness. The 
older and broader he had grown the deeper and ten- 
derer had become his devotion to his youthful dream. 
He had dreaded to be awakened from it. He feared to 
read in her eyes something he would not wish to see— 
the evidence of a life not altogether complete and per- 
fect. He feared to find the trace of sorrow, tears and 
discontent. Instead, he found only the ripe fruitage of 
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peace and love. He was content. He saw with lan- 
guid interest the young city through which they drove. 
He heard the rumble of the water-wheels and listened 
to the story of Lake Memnona’s subjugation. He noted 
here and there a remembered object—asked dreamily 
after this. and that half-forgotten name. He had 
lived here once—or some one like him—but it was in 
some previous state of existence. He had wandered 
over the hills—he had known the woods and fields; 
yet he hardly realized that it was- himself who had 
once dwelt there. His life lay between—a life of labor 
and disappointment and ill-success—in another world. 
He tried to go back to that old time, but he could not. 
What there had been he dimly remembered ; for what 
there was he hardly cared. The world had gone away 
and left him. He was dead already save where he 
touched the world’s life at one vital spot. He laid him- 
self back on the cushions, closed his eyes, and tried to 
think whether he were dreaming or waking. His face 
was pinched and worn. The long tawny beard only 
half hid its ghastliness. Z 

‘*He’s just about tuckered out,’ said Shields ina 
whisper. The younger man assented witha nod. The 
woman watched him keenly, and knew better than 
they the secret of his weariness. He roused himself in 
a moment and begged pardon for his incivility. The 
committee stopped at the store of, the younger, and 
Dawson Fox and his hostess drove on alone across the 
new bridge, past the old school-house to the mansion of 
Harrison Kortright.. He reached out and took her 
hand. A soft, contented smile passed over his face. 
He was at rest. Then they came tothe end. Two tall, 
drooping evergreens flanked the doorway—two glimpses 
of the orient. He saw them; guessed their origin in 
a moment, pressed the hand he held fervently and 
turned dewy eyes upon his companion. He was satis- 
fied. The past had been suddenly bridged. The boy 
was alive again. Weariness, pain and defeat were 
all forgotten. He had been remembered—kindly, ten- 
derly, truly. Happiness had not induced forgetfulness. 
The love which shone in her eyes for the man she had 
married had not led her to cast aside the memory of 
the lover whose passion had been unveiled too late. 
When he had been shown to his room he fell upon his 
knees and asked that a blessing might rest -upon the 
home he had entered. The broken life had been re- 
united, and when in the afternoon Mrs. Kortright took 
her guest to ride, hunting up the old scenes and point- 
ing out the changes that had been wrought, there was 
no longer any apathy or weariness. The man had be- 
come a boy again. His eye beamed ; his voice was full 
of glee. The woman and the man touched hands across 
the chasm of the years and were once more boy and 
girl together. Their route led by Sturmhold, and the 
fond mother proudly told the story of her son’s love and 
its return by the bright, gifted heiress. As she showed 
him through its rooms and chattered of its history, the 
master’s life and the prospects of her son, they came 
suddenly upon Lida. The poor woman gazed a moment 
vacantly into the bright face of Mrs. Kortright, then, 
with a cry of recognition, sprang toward her and seized 
herhand. Mrs. Kortright was surprised. She had heard 
that the woman had sane intervals and that they were 
becoming more and more frequent, but she had never 
seen one of them before. In her surprise and ignorance 


she uttered the very worst thing she could have said. 
**How do you do?” she cried, warmly clasping the 
‘*How pleased Hilda will be to know 
I shall write and tell her.’’ 
said the other with a startled look. 


other’s hand. 
that you are well again. 
‘* Hilda ?”” 








‘* Hilda ? Oh, yes—I know—Hilda.” Then her look 
changed to one of mortal hate. She snatched away her 
hand and said impetuously, ‘‘ You need not trouble 
yourself, madam ; I shall write to Hilda myself.’’ 

Then she turned and stalked angrily away. 

‘‘That woman looks too dangerous to be at large,”’ 
said Fox, watching her retreating figure. 

‘* Oh: not at all,’ said Mrs. Kortright. ‘‘ Her atten- 
dants are very careful, butshe has never shown any in- 
clination to do mischief.”’ 

“She glared at you very angrily.” 

** Yes, indeed. She seems always to dislike me since 
her misfortune, and that is as near being violent as she 
ever gets.”’ 

When they returned home Mr. Kortright came out 
upon the porch to receive them. There was a thrill of 
rapture in the heart of the still fair woman, who stood 
by and watched their hearty greeting at the thought 
that these two men had loved her—aye, loved her still. 
A blush came to her soft cheek with this last thought, 
and then as the two men turned to the old times, each 
evidently full of admiration for the other, she laughed 
as she followed them within at the thought that her 
Martin, if present, would be as full of the future as they 
were of the past. They were not old men. Both of 
them were progressives, who counted the present but the 
stepping-stone of to-morrow ; but they had reached the 
age when retrospect grows pleasant as the background ot 
to-day. She almost wished that Martin were there, as 
he would have been but for her fear that the excitement 
of the morrow might awaken his longing to take part in 
the struggle then going on in Kansas and stir his en- 
thusiasm to a pitch which might defy even his word of 
honor plighted to the absent Captain Hargrove. As 
this name floated through her mind, she wondered 
where he was and what had befallen the master of 
Sturmhold. The time was drawing near when in obedi- 
ence to his request, if he were not heard from, her 
husband was to take charge of his affairs and act 
upon the presumption of his death. Her heart stood 
still with foreboding as she sat down in the unlighted 
sitting-room. The two men’s voices sounded far away, 
though she could almost reach them with her out- 
stretched hand. She was nervous, she said to herself, 
as she went out to see that the evening meal was in 
readiness. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A HARD BARGAIN, 

SKENDOAH is full of life, yet strangely silent. The 
wheels stand idle. The water ripples peacefully over 
them, trickles through the mossy trunks, overflows the 
silent flumes and runs in a sparkling current down the 
rocky channel.. The mills are silent, and the rows of 
windows in the factories only give back the light that 
shines from the public hall, or reflect the beams of the 
moon as it wades through fleecy autumn clouds. The 
water had been shut off at four o’clock, and when 
the water was shut off Skendoah was dead. The head- 
gate by which the race below was fed was the great 
aortic valve of the village life. When that was closed 
all its activities*ceased. The pulleys, belts and spindles 
were still. The cogged wheels ceased to grind and 
gnaw. The trip-hammers hung poised and motionless. 
The breath of the forges failed. The-anvits grew cold 
and silent. The din of warfare betwixt man and mat- 
ter ceased. The laborers had left their stations. The 
dust was settling slowly within, even as the silent dew 
without. : 

It was two hours since the autumn twilight began, 
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and more than an hour had passed since the glare of 
torches, the beating of drums and blare of brazen in- 
struments, with the tramp of many feet had sounded in 
the streets. The town had gathered in its council hall. 
The miniature republic had. assembled its witanag- 
emote, where rich and poor and high and low and old 
and young—male and female—considered of the nation’s 
weal. One of the prime integers of republican power 
took counsel as to the country’s future and its part 
therein. The people, in whose hands is the sceptre of 
authority, had met in the town hall to decide as to how 
it should be exercised. 

They were not all agreed. The struggle of parties in 
the little town had been very fierce. Yet in that free- 
working, free-thinking community the majority had 
daily grown stronger and the minority weaker as the 
contest between liberty and slavery approached its 
culmination. At first there had been little rancor. 
Among the scattered farmers of the hillsides political 
thought and controversy had been, in-a great measure, 
a diversion. The conflict of parties had seemed like a 
great national game, in which all‘ took a part and all 
felt an interest, as in any other game; but very few 
took the result seriously to heart. As one or the other 
side achieved success the jest of defeat was shifted back 
and forth, and Whig and Democrat exchanged condo- 
lence or congratulation with only enough of chagrin or 
exultation to give zest to the recurrent conflict. When, 
however, the question of human right came to be 
actually and directly involved in the contest, it gradu- 
ally took on a more serious cast. The line of demarca- 
tion was more sharply drawn. Neighbors grew cool to 
one another. Friends began to abate something of 
customary warmth. Business followed in the wake of 
Churches were divided. Families were 


preference. 

sundered. 
In Skendoah these rules had suffered no exception. 

So there were some who were by no means pleased at 


the demonstration that was taking place. There were 
some who took no pride in Dawson Fox, and no interest 
in the cause he represented. Or rather, there were 
some who contemned him because of the cause he re- 
presented. These were not many, however, and the 
limit of their opposition was silence, or at the utmost, 
sneers. Those who indulged in these were generally 
considered to be largely moved by jealousy of Harrison 
Kortright and envy of his remarkable success. Saving 
these few, who sulked at home, and those others 
whom care or illness kept away, the town had poured 
itself into the great rectangular hall, whose platform, 
from its first dedication to popalar use, had been a 
veritable tribunal of liberty. Save for its flashing win- 
dows and a few feeble lights here and there, the town 
was dark. But for the regular shouts of applause, 
the steady rhythm of an orator’s full and animated 
tones, a burst of song ora snatch of martial music, the 
town was silent. The horses of those who had driven 
in from the neighboring county were hitched around 
the public square. A few of the shops were yet open, 
in the hope of catching a penny from some belated pur- 
chaser. The long rows of factories that lined the water’s 
edge were dark: and desolate. There was something 
weird in the contrast between the abundant life and 
light within the hall and the silence and darkness with- 
out. 

Dawson Fox was telling the dwellers of his boyhood 
home the story of Kansas—‘ bleeding Kansas,” as it 
was then the fashion to style the territory on which 
the skirmishers of the two great hosts were encamped, 
and not unfrequently engaged. The crowded hall 





showed a sea of earnest faces. All types and na- 
tionalities were gathered there. Almost every part of 
Europe had its representatives. A half-dozen colored 
men and women were there, some with the watchful, 
hunted look of the fugitive, and others with that self- 
importance which naturally arose from a consciousness 
that their race was in fact the bone of contention, the 
cause of war. But the most noticeable in numbers and 
inevident preponderance of character, were they of 
that type of face we call American—keen, watchful, 
scrutinizing, almost skeptical in its attent earnestness. 
They were jurors in the greatest assize of earth—knights 
and barons, holding in capite under the Great King, and 
accountable to Him alone. Dawson Fox was the advo- 
cate, not of himself nor of the Free-State settlers of Kan- 
sas, but of the principle they represented— of the cause 
that underlay their occupancy of the boundless prairies, 
He had entirely lost his worn and haggard look of the 
day before. The inspiration of the orator and the fervor 
of the prophet had overborne his physical infirmities. 
His thin face was flushed, his spare form erect and full, 
and his step upon the platform was as proud as that 
of a conqueror. His faith discounted the ages, and the 
triumph he foretold was of the far millennial days. His 
audience listened calmly. The crow’s feet about the 
keen, watchful eyes grew deeper and plainer. The 
sharp, worn faces—men’s faces and women’s faces—on 
which the struggle of life had carved lines of care—the 
indices of self-reliant, independent natures—followed 
his words with keen, curious looks of questioning or 
approval, until little by little their language became 
unanimous, and the orator led them without dissent to 
his conclusions. Then his eloquence grew more fervid. 
He had not only to convince them that he was right, 
but to inspire them to act on that conviction. He 
sought not only to awaken faith, but to secure the 
works that testify belief. 

The night without grew dark. The clouds that swept 
across the moon’s face were denser. The autumn wind 
arose and moaned pitifully around the nooks and angles 
of the building. The signs upon the streets below 
creaked and clattered. The horses fastened to the rail- 
ing along the public square looked wistfully about for 
their masters, and shifted their positions to avoid the 
wind and the clouds of dry dust which it whirled be- 
fore it. 

The orator became more and more impassioned ; the 
audience more enwrapt. The chairman, the Hon. Har- 
rison Kortright, leaned forward, his keen white face 
aglow with interest. His deep gray eyes flashed fire, 
and his sharp, firm mouth was closed with almost angry 
determination. He had no need to be convinced, but 
only to be awakened. By his side sat Shields, one of 
the vice-presidents of the meeting, and the oldest of the 
orator’s youthful acquaintances. His thin features 
seemed thinner than ever before, as little by little he 
drew forward his chair until it stood almost at the 
speaker’s side. “His narrow bald head shone in the 
light of the overhanging chandelier, while his scattering 
gray locks were thrust back upon one side, and his left 
hand, encircling the upturned ear made surer that he 
should lose no word the speaker uttered. And those 
words came thick and hot. Mrs. Kortright listened 
with a pale, wondering face to the story which he told 
of struggle in that new western land. She heard how 
the legions of slavery overran the border; how homes 
were ravaged and burned ; the stock driven off and crops 
destroyed. Oh! many a heart stood still as the tale of 
murder was told—cruel, unprovoked, save by the advo- 
cacy of free thought and’ free speech. He told how, 
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under the forms of law, men were arrested, torn from 
their families, exposed to every privation and torture ; 
and even women and children made victims by infu- 
riate bands to whom.-slavery seemed fair and sacred, 
and liberty—the liberty of the colored man—foul and 
unmeasurable wrong to the white man. The audience 
listened breathlessly. Mrs. Kortright thanked God in 
her heart that Martin was not present. She was sure 
that no power could restrain him should he hear this 
impassioned plea. 

The light poured out of the windows and shone with 
a red, fitful glare upon the windows of the factory op- 
posite. The clouds shut in the moon. The wind 
whirled in boisterous gusts through the unpaved 
streets. How the factory windows glowed! It was 
almost ghostly the red reflection from the lighted 
hall. One could almost fancy the usual night work 
in progress. What a row of glittering panes! Two 
hundred and forty feet of shafting in one line! Ah! 
what a forest of belts and pulleys and wheels! How 
the floor was studded with wondrous combinations of 
wood and iron! How many polished forms, now cold 
and dead, would wake to life when the water was turned 
on upon the morrow |. Windows! Ah, the whole front 
was studded with them! Light is as important to the 
work done in this mill, which is the pride of Harrison 
Kortright’s heart—the crown and climax of his success 
—as the great wheel which gives power to the polished 
shaft and life to the flying belts! Ah, what an array of 
windows! How they glow in the reflected light. How 
clear the sashes show between the panes ! 

Harrison Kortright, looking past the speaker, sees 
them through the windows of the hall. His bosom 
swells with self-reproach as he thinks of the wealth 
those gleaming windows represent, and remembers 
how little he has done for the cause the orator is pre- 
senting. He turns his eyes again with admiration and 
resolve toward the speaker. He will give liberally to 
aid the Kansas pioneers. As God has dealt generously 
with him so will he deal with his oppressed and needy 
fellows. Then he remembered how plainly the sashes 
showed in the windows a hundred yards away. It was 
queer. He had never thought the whole front of the fac- 
tory would be so lighted up with the glare from the hall, 
It was so red, too. It must be on account of the dark- 
ness of the night. He looked again. The windows 
were still brighter than before! and—what a silly 
dreamer he was—he could almost swear that he saw 
the polished shafts and idle belts! No, the machinery 
was in motion! He almost laughed outright as he 
thought what a silly fool he was. He had studied it so 
much that ‘he saw it, as it was by day, even through the 
night and the distance. It was queer. It must be one 
of those optical delusions which we are all subject to at 
times. It was strange that he could see only the windows 
of the second story; too. He remembered that they 
were just ona level with those of the hall. He had 
sighted across the sills one day while they were put- 
ting them in and ascertained that fact. So the angle 
was just right for him to catch the reflection. Yet it 
was strange the first and third stories were so dark: 
And the second was growing lighter! It was—could it 


_ be? He shaded his eyes with his left hand to look the 


closer. The right, which grasped his cane, grew rigid 
as he gazed. His face could not be more colorless or 
inscrutable, but the light went out of his eyes—the lines 
about his mouth grew deeper. 

There was a cry without. 

The orator paused. 
Harrison Kortright was at his side in a moment and 





whispering in his ear, ‘‘ There must be no alarm. If 
there is a rush a hundred will be trampled to death.”’ 

The speaker understood, and pressed his hand in 
silence. 

** Fire |”? 

One shrill, wild cry, that the winds took up and 
whirled away into the night. The audience looked 
from one to another in questioning surprise. Thank 
God, the windows were too high for them to see what 
was visible from the the platform. The door was upon 
the opposite side of the building, too. 

‘“* Fire! Fire !”’ 

There were two voices now, but the wind whistled 
and mocked at them. Some of the audience started from 
their seats. The speaker held up his right hand, the 
palm toward them. The buzz of alarm subsided instantly. 

‘* This,”’ said the orator, ‘‘is no doubt a trick of the 
enemy.”’ 

** Fire! Fire !: Fire !”’ 

There were three voices now, and the wind could not 
drown them. Kortright whispered in the speaker’s ear. 
Shields looked from the speaker to the audience in sur- 
prise. 

“It is not,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ tho first time that an 
alarm of fire has been raised to break up an Abolition 
meeting !”’ 

The windows of the mill were light enough now. 
The wheels were turning, the belts flying, the empty 
arms of the machines clashing and flashing against 
the red flames that lighted up the panes. 

‘** Fire! Clang! Boom! Fire !” 

The alarm-bell joined its terrors to the voices of 
shouting men without. 

“*Keep quiet !”? said Kortright sternly. ‘‘ They ’ve 
probably made a bonfire on the public square.”’ i 

‘*TIt is just time to: close our meeting, anyhow,”’ said 
the orator, consulting his watch. 

A few started toward the door. 

** Don’t be in a hurry,’”’ said the speaker pleasantly. 
‘** The band will now play ‘ The Star-spangled Banner.’ ”’ 

The band played. The audience was uneasy. Very 
many started to go out. 

‘* We will meet here to-morrow at twelve to see our 
boys off for Kansas !”’ shouted Kortright in a pause of 
the music. ‘‘ Don’t forget it.’’ 

The blare of the trumpets filled the hall. The people, 
reassured by his words and manner, moved quietly to- 
ward the stairs; Harrison Kertright watched anx- 
iously, clasping his friend’s hana as if in congratula- 
tion and speaking to him with careless animation. 
They stepped toward Shields and turned his attention 
another way. The hall was half emptied of the unsus- 
pecting hearers, when up the stairway came the roar of 
many voices : 

“Fire! Fire! Kortright’s mill-is on fire !”’ 

Outside the rush of many feet, the clamor of unnum- 
bered voices and the clang of the alarm-bell mingled on 
the breeze. The three men on the platform turned to- 
ward the window and saw the red flame and dense clouds 
of prisoned smoke burst through the flashing, crashing 
panes and roll upward around the doomed building. 

“Thank God,’’ said Kortright, “no life has been 
lost.”’ 

Then he rushed off the platform, spoke a. word of 
cheer to his white-faced wife, who, standing upon a 
chair, was gazing at the scene of desolation, and in a 
moment more was out of doors directing and stimulating 
the efforts of the people to control the fire. 

From end to end the great factory was now wrapped 
in a sheet of red, leaping, smoke-tipped flame. The 
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whole second story was ablaze. The fire leaped out of 
the windows on either side ; ran up the wooden walls ; 
climbed upon the roof; burst through the floor into the 
third story and ate its way downward into the first. 
The wind tossed the flames about in wild mockery. It 
caught up burning fragments and bore them here and 
there. It swept the flames down upon the pallid multi- 
tude, who gazed helplessly on the havoc that was being 
wrought, and seattered them with its fierce breath. The 
light flashed up against the clouds and painted their 
darkness with lurid colors. A hungry roar went up from 
the devouring flames as if an insensate demon asked for 
more. 

The firemen tried in vain to save the nearest building. 
The factories stood thick along the banks of the narrow 
rivulet. The hill rose sharply just behind them and 
across the narrow street stood thick and close the houses 
of the workingmen. The wind blew from the south- 
westward. In front of this factory was the public square 
and the hall beyond. Mrs. Kortright, with her face 
pressed against the window, saw her husband, his gray 
hair and white upturned face lighted by the flames, stop 
the firemen who were trying to save the mill above, which 
was his own, and lead them down to that which stood 
below, in which he had no interest. But this lay in the 
path of the flames, between the blazing factory and the 
people’s houses—between it and a score of other mills 
and factories below. Side by side with him was Daw- 
son Fox—the self-constituted leader of the men he was 
addressing but a moment before. She saw the fire-light 
shine on his flushed face. His long, light beard floated 
on the wind that was now a gale. His eye flashed as he 
half turned his-face toward her and waved his: hand in 
the direction of the houses on the exposed hillside below. 
She knew allina moment. They were going. to aban- 
don the factory in the attempt to save the dwellings. 

Already the people had divined their danger, and the 
panic-stricken crowd rushed each to his own threshold. 
Men, women and children were stripping the houses in 
hot haste. Whatever was deemed most precious was 
seized first and carried to a place of safety or aban- 
doned for something more valuable. It was a mad, 
raging crowd, that in its terror despoiled themselves 
almost as much as the fiend that followed hard upon 
their footsteps would have done. 

She started to go. Her husband had bidden her to 
wait there in safety. She paused; then laid aside her 
wrappings; tied a red scarf about her head; flung her 
India shawl about her chest scarf-wise, and went out to 
aid in bringing order out of confusion—to cheer the 
men who stood in the pathway of the flame and bade 
defiance to its lurid wrath. 

Dawson Fox, with a gallant band who followed his 
lead without question, was at the apex of the flame that 
crept swiftly and fiercely toward the factory below and 
was already scorching with its hot breath the first of the 
tenement-houses across the street. 

‘*Only hold it back a little,’ Kortright had ‘said to 
him hoarsely, ‘‘ until I can get this wild mob organized 
so that we can fight it inch by inch. Of course, Smith’s 


factory must go; but we may be able to save the houses— - 


some of them at least. 
afford to lose them.”’ ji 

Fortunately the flumes were full. The little hand- 
engine—the pride of the village on its holiday parades— 
sucked the water from the race that ran in front of the 
mill and threw it on the flame through only a single 
length of hose. Strong arms manned the brakes, and 
as one dropped off wearied with the terrific exertion, 
another took his place. The men’s faces glowed with 
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excitement and perspiration. They dipped water from 
the race to slake their thirst. . The water cracked and 
spluttered as it left the nozzle; hissed weakly as it 
struck the flame-wrapped building, or was transformed 
into clouds of vapor that showed soft and fleecy against 
the red light and dense: up-rolling billows of smoke. 
Then the wind swept the flame down into their faces. 
The smoke and soot choked them. The heat singed 
their eyebrows and blistered their arms and faces. They 
fell, back along the canal a few steps, and renewed the 
conflict. Nearer and nearer crept the flame to the 
doomed factory below—nearer and nearer to the doomed 
dwellings across the narrow street. Fainter and more 
hopeless grew the struggle of the puny engine with the 
mighty conflagration. 

But every moment Kortright was educing order out 
of confusion. Already the corner house, which was 
most threatened, was swathed in dripping blankets from 
sill to ridge-pole. Ladders were placed at the farther 
side, up which buckets were passed, to men upon the 
roof. They knew that it must go eventually, but while 
they held it the movable belongings of other homes 
were being rapidly and systematically removed to a 
place of safety. 

All at once the race began to overflow. The engine 
was with difficulty dragged across a narrow bridge, 
whose planks were already floating away. The mill be- 
low was abandoned to its fate. Its upper gable was 
hardly ten yards away from the blazing pile. Already 
the flames seemed about to leap across the intervening 
space. 

The owner of the imperiled mill had wrought like a 
Hercules for its preservation. 

‘** It’s no use!’ he said, when it was proposed tocarry 
the hose across the race and keep up the struggle. “It’s 
no use. Forty such engines couldn’t save it.” 

“‘T’m afraid that ’s so,” said Kortright. ‘‘If there 
was a chance we’d take it. The only thing now is to 
save the houses if we can.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the owner dejectedly. Then suddenly, 
as if a new thought had occurred to him, ‘‘ How came 
the water to be turned on to-night, "Squire ?”’ 

‘*How came the water to be turned on ?’’ echoed 
Kortright angrily. ‘‘ How came that mill on fire ?’’ he 
asked, pointing to the flaming pile. 

‘* Really, I don’t know. Some accident, I suppose,”’ 
said the other, somewhat abashed by his impetuosity. 

‘** Accident ?” said Kortright scornfully ; “‘ the gate 
was raised and the machinery was running when the 
fire broke out ?”’ 

‘*So? I remember now,” said the other; ‘though I 
had not thought of it before.” 

** You can hear the wheel now ?”’ 

The other listened. 

That ’s a fact,’”? with a look of horror. 
have been set on fire.” f 

- “ Unquestionably.” 

** By whom ?”’ 

**God only knows !” 

** You have not an enemy in Skendoah.’’ 

‘** Not that I know of.*’ 

** Then why— ?”’ 

**See here, Smith,” said Kortright, turning on him 
fiercely, ‘‘if I have not an enemy in Skendoah, liberty 
has |” 

“You don’t mean— ?”’ 

‘** Aren’t you hurt as well as 1?’’ pointing to the ex- 
posed gable that was already beginning to smoke. 

‘Ruined, ruined, sir,’”’ shaking his head hopelessly. 
“* Every cent lost, and a load of debt beside.’’ 


**Tt must 
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‘* Where were you an hour ago?”’ 

“*In the hall.” 

‘*And those people ?’’ jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the dwellings in the rear. 

‘** At the hall, too.” 

‘Don’t you see who the man meant to strike at that 
lighted that fire, started my machinery and lifted that 
gate ?”” 

**My God! you don’t mean— ?” 

“Of course I do!’ hissed Kortright through his set 
teeth, ‘‘ but, God helping me, he shall fail.”’ 

‘* You don’t expect to save anything below here,’’ 
with a wave of the hand taking in half the town. 

“*T will,”’ fiercely. 

66 How ??? 

‘**T don’t know.” 

“*T guess not. It can’t be done.” 

** Hark! What is that ?” 

A dull, heavy sound was heard as he spoke. It was 
not the rumble of the wheel beneath the fated mill 
nor the rush of the devouring flames, but a muffled roar 
that shook the earth beneath them. Every one stopped 
and listened in amazement. Then a man who stood 
upon the bridge that spanned the stream a hundred 
yards below, looked up toward the great dam, and saw 
a strange white Something leap out of the darkness, out 
of the very base of the great wall which had so jong 
imprisoned the waters of Memnona, and rush down the 
old bed of the torrent. He saw it swell and rise until 
it filled and overflowed the narrow channel which had 
been almost closed up and built over since the waters 
had been shut up behind the great wall of earth and 
stone. He beheld its white crest flash beneath the red 
rays of the burning mill before he half comprehended 
what it meant. Then he rushed across the bridge 
toward the breathless, waiting crowd and cried : 

‘¢ The dam’s broke! The lake ’s coming!” 

“ Impossible !’? said Smith, incredulously. 

‘Impossible !”? said Kortright, decidedly, remember- 
ing the foundations on which it rested. 


‘* Impossible !’’ echoed every one who heard. 

All waited breathlessly. 

The roar grew louder. The earth trembled beneath 
their feet. The flames burned unheeded. Dawson Fox 
stepped to the side of Mrs. Kortright, as if apprehen- 
sive for her safety. She had been one of the most ac- 
tive. Her example had done much to quiet the panic 
which had at first seized men as well as women.- Her 
eyes were fixed on the white-haired man in the middle 
of the street. He stood listening, wondering. All 
at once he raised his head, and, with uplifted hands, 
shouted : 

“Thank God! Thank God !” 

Those who heard him thought Harrison Kortright 
had suddenly become crazed. 

‘**Mr. Smith!’ he cried. ‘‘Sejanus Smith!” »° 

* Here !”? answered the proprietor, who had stepped 
back a few paces in appreliension. 

‘* What will you take for that mill ?”’ 

The fire was already curling up the smoking clap- 
boards. 

‘* In addition to the insurance ?” cautiously. 

‘** Yes, in addition to that.” 

‘** Ten cents,’’? contemptuously. 

‘*T will give you ten thousand dollars !”’ 

‘* What ?” 

‘**T will give you ten thousand doJlars.’’ 

‘Tt is sure to burn.”’ 

‘‘Of course. Will you take it ?” 

‘* Certainly, if you mean it.”’ 

* Allright! Shake hands!’ 

The two men clasped each other’s hands in the street. 
The bargain was confirmed. The hot breath of the 
flame swept over them. They were almost alone on 
the bank of the race. The crowd wondered what it 
meant. 

The flame leaped across the narrow space, and, with 
a roar like that of artillery, the gable of the mill Kort- 
right had just purchased burst into a blaze from sill 
to cornice. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE DEAD LIMB. 


Curt Sff that dead limb ! 
Is that what you said ? 

O woodman! I’d rather 
You ’d cut off my head. 


My little brown bird— 

It was made just for him— 
He comes every day 

And swings on that limb. 


There are green boughs above 
And green boughs below ; 
Why hé takes the bare branch 
For his seat, I don’t know. 


What his reason may be 
I really don’t care, 

If, when I look out, 
I see that he ’s there. 


He loves me I know, 
For his song he begins ; 
And I show him by signs 
That my favor he wins. 


He has many homes 
Far up in the air ; 
But my lonely lot 
It has pleased him to share. 


He swings and he sings 

On the branch all the day ; 
Woe be to the man 

Who drives him away ! 


Woe be to the man 
Who cuts off the limb; 
If he ’d never been born, 
*T would be better for him! 


My bonnie brown bird, 
Swing and sing at your ease ; 
No one shall disturb , * 
Your home in the trees. 


Through all the Spring and Summer weather, 
Your heart and mine have grown together. 


RosaLig VANDERWATER- 








Miss Ruopa BrouGHTon has won for herself a peculiar 
place among modern novelists. She has her admirers by 
the hundred thousand, and her critics in equal numbers, 
but of imitators she thus far has none that are worth con- 
sidering. Her originality of style, indeed, renders imita- 
tion well nigh impossible; and her daring portrayal of 
social and family scenes is so contrary to the treatment 
which such scenes ordinarily receive that cynics read with 
wicked delight, and other people wonder if this is the 
way English people treat one another in their own homes. 
What should we say if Mr. James were to represent two 
American sisters in the light wherein Belinda and Sarah 
appear in the first installment of Miss Broughton’s new 
story begun in this number of THE CONTINENT? 


THERE is some danger lest in the perfectly justifiable 
indignation concerning recent sacrilegious violations of 
burial grounds, the public may forget what it owes to 
the great medical schools of Philadelphia. What these 
schools have been in the past, and what they now are, is 
forcibly shown in the article on ‘‘ Medical Education” in 
the present number of THE ConTINENT. The fine engrav- 
ing on page 73 is the first that has been made from Mr. 
Eakin’s great painting, which attracted so much attention 
when exhibited in New York a year or two ago, and which 
is now one of the notable treasures of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts. This engraving was specially 
executed for the place which it occupies in our pages, and 
is probably the best attainable reproduction of the painting. 


THE President’s recommendations in regard to Civil 
Service Reform have been received by the advocates of 
the life-tenure and written-examination theory with most 
unbecoming levity. 
favor of a definite limited term for all placemen under 
government. There is no reason to believe that he is any 
less sincere in this belief than they in their devotion to 
life-tenure. There are not a few who have the right to 
claim sincerity and have their claim admitted, who be- 
lieve that a system of life-tenure of" office in the Republic 
would be a most dangerous backward step. But which- 
ever of these is believed by them, let the Republicans in 
Congress take the matter up and put it in train for solu- 
tion. Let them begin at the root and bring forward a 
proposition to amend the Constitution so as to make this 
method of regulating the civil service compulsory, and 
not resting on the will of each successive administration. 
That will make a sharp issue. The Democratic party 
would be compelled to stop coquetting with the Reform- 
ers, or stand squarely with them—neither of which it de- 
sires to do. Whatever may be the merits of the question, 
there is not a particle of doubt that the President’s plan 
of Civil Service Reform would be approved by the people 
in any conflict between it and the life-tenure idea. 


Nor long ago a life-long invalid, whose chief solace is 
books, was discovered beginning ‘‘ Monte Cristo’’ for the 
third time. ‘‘ What do you see in the book ?”’ said a sur- 
prised and critical friend ; and, after a half-deprecating 
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pause for reflection, the answer came: ‘‘It is so deliciously 
and consistently impossible.”’ 

Such is the verdict to be pronounced on a collection of 
short stories ' now before the public, but meeting far less 
recognition than their merit deserves ; for the art of really 
telling a story is almost a lost one, analysis having taken 
its place. The present form of novel is a problem to be 
studied, and rest and recuperation for the reader no part of 
its intention. It is thus doubly refreshing to take up a 
book which immediately absorbs and holds one to the very 
end. The premises are all absurd; but admitting such 
premises, the whole preposterous course of events is con- 
sistent and to be expected. The Caliph naturally in this 
nineteenth century is succeeded by Prince Florizel of Bo- 
hemia, and the famous cream-tarts appear in the opening 
story. There is no other resemblance, though the incidents 
supposed to take place in London and Paris are as wild as 
anything in the remotest East. Mr. Stevenson’s style is 
admirable. It is finished, though never in the Henry 
James sense, having a very distinct and strong individual- 
ity, with yet no touch of mannerism. It is merely delight- 
ful English, every word in the right place, and the whole 
effect simple yet powerful. Properly speaking, the book 
constitutes two volumes, the ‘‘Nights’’ ending with the 
first one, the second being made up of less distinctive but 
quite as brilliant work. The ‘‘Suicide Ciub’’ opens the 
book. The Caliph and Grand Vizier are represented by 
Prince Florizel and his attendant, Colonel Geraldine, and 
both are introduced by a young man who is selling cream- 
tarts in Leicester Square, into the secrets of a society or- 
ganized for bringing about suicide by mutual murder. 
The neophyte must be tired of life and willing to pay 
forty pounds in money ; and the Prince and the Colonel, 
professing the first and producing the second, are led into 
a room with one high window, where is assembled a 
‘little band of members pledged to decide by the fall of 
the cards which shall kill and be killed.”’ 

The club and its members are graphically drawn, and 
the intense excitement of the final scene is shared by the 
reader. Each chapter is complete, yet linked to the pre- 
ceding one, and the double series of adventures sustain 
their interest to the last. 

In the second part, ‘‘The Pavilion on the Links,” is a 
story of extraordinary intensity, here and there suggesting 
Blackmore in ‘‘ Lorna Doone,”’ or some pages of ‘‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights,”’ but with a power quite its own. ‘‘A Lodg- 
ing for the Night; a Story of Francis Villon,”’ is a drama 
in itself. The whole spirit of the evil time is there, each 


player ‘‘absorbed by his own mean interest, but all united 


in a confraternity of evil.’”’” The gambling quarrel, the 
murder ; Villon’s terrified escape and search for shelter; 
the stormy night ; the wretched woman frozen to death in 
the pitiless sleet and snow; the old French knight of the 
Fifteenth century, who at last gives him shelter and ex- 
horts him to repentance, are so real that the ending is a 
personal pain. Through the whole is a subtle and perva- 
ding humor, which one is sure must have been enjoyed as 
much by author as it is by the reader. It is a new departure 
in romance writing, and perhaps the keynote of a new era. 





(1) NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS., By Robert Louis Stevenson. Leisure 
Hour Series. (16mo, pp. 329, $1.00; Henry Holt & Co., New York). 
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Mr. WALTER BEsant is a busy man, and has added to 
his other labors that of writing a biography of the late 
Professor E, H. Palmer. . 


ANOTHER collection of sonnets, edited by Mr. H. J. 
Nicoll, is to appear in Edinburg, under the somewhat 
affected title of ‘‘C. Sonnets, by C. Authors.”’ 


‘* EUROPEAN BREEZES,”’ Margery Dean’s (Mrs. Pit- 
man’s) gossipy little book of travels has proved so popu- 
lar that Lee & Shepard, her publishers, have issued a 
special holiday edition, for which there is said to be a 
large demand. 


Ir is a curious fact that ‘*The Tale of Two Cities,’’ the 
most dramatic and artistic of all Dickens’ books, has had 
less sale than any other. ‘‘Pickwick’’ leads, and during 
the twelve years since the novelist’s death, some 4,239,000 
of his books have been sold in England alone. 


PRrane@’s CHRISTMAS CARDS have already had such full 
description in every quarter that it is hardly necessary to 
do more than confirm the popular verdict. Their artistic 
qualities improve each year, and whether plain or in their 
dress of fringe and cord, they are one of the most attrac- 
tive forms of holiday remembrance. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S views of American life, and 
the proceedings at the farewell banquet given to him 
November 11, 1882, have been published in a neat pam- 
phlet, by D. Appleton & Co., and will interest all who 
failed to read the’ press reports, or who care to preserve a 
record of both interview and comments upon it. 


“THE Boox oF Forty Pupprnes,”’ by’ Susan Anna 
Brown—the puddings being forty cents and the sauces 


* ten—is a pretty oblong volume, in which all has been 


done that paper, print and binding can do toward making 
a topic attractive. The receipts are excellent, and only one 
thing is wanting—an index. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). 


‘‘THE YoutH’s CoMPANION”’ remains as much a 
favorite as fifty years ago, its illustrations being the most 
objectionable work about it. Its corps of brilliant con- 
tributors make up deficiencies in this respect, and 1883 
promises even more profuse entertainment than previous 
years have held. Mr. Butterworth does some of the most 
painstaking and attractive work for young people, and 
the paper owes much to his services. 


Amone the many attractive calendars for 1883, three 
take the lead. Miss Sanborn’s ‘‘Sunshine Calendar ”’ 
issued by J. R. Osgood & Co., which is on so liberal a 
scale that each leaf holds two or more selections, and the 
Longfellow and Emerson calendars, from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., each made up of carefully selected quota- 
tions, and each a store-house of pleasure for whoever be- 
comes the owner. Each $1.00. 


Mr. A. J. H. DuGanne’s book, ‘‘Governments of the 
World : Their History and Structure,’’ is really a diction- 
ary of governments, and one of the most valuable books 
that has appeared during the year. It has involved an 
enormous amount of labor, and really gives, in brief, the 
political history of markind. Questions have been added, 
which fit it for use as a text-book, and it may well be 
used as a reference book by all who want fuller knowledge 
of the subject, as it certainly will be by all who have de- 





sired precisely such a condensed and accurate arrangement 
of facts. (8vo., pp. 381, $2.00; James 8. Burnton, New 
York). 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewine, whose ‘‘ Cooking and Castle- 
Building,’”’ is one of the most charming contributions 
to the esthetic side of cookery, is preparing a set of 
little manuals for use in cooking schools. The first 
one treats of ‘‘Soup and Soup Making,’’ and ends with a 
set of questions on the topics treated. The work is very 
simply and comprehensively done, and its low price, 
twenty-five cents, makes it accessible to all. Fairbanks, 
Palmer & Co., Chicago. 

THE title of Mrs. Jane G. Austin’s pleasant little vol- 
ume disarms criticism at once, for who could look coldly 
upon anything so eminently unpretending as ‘‘ Nantucket 
Scraps. Being the Experience of an Off-Islander, In Sea- 
son and Out of Season, Among a Passing People.’’ What 
an ‘‘ Off-Islander’’ is, is fully explained, together with 
many other scraps of information, and, though treading 
on dangerous ground, there is nothing that can wound the 
feelings of the most susceptible. Nantucketer. (pp. 354, 
$1.25; J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston). 


AN unusually well-written though slightly improbable 
story for children is found in ‘‘Paul and Persis; or, The 
Revolutionary Struggle in the Mohawk Valley,” by Mary 
E. Brush. Persis is a waif, left at the door of Paul’s 
grandmother, and brought up by her, her parentage being 
finally discovered in very melodramatic fashion. The 
German element of the valley and the daily life of the 
period are well described, and the whole will give small 
readers a vivid idea of the war and its effects in this then 
remote and almost unknown region. (pp. 228, $1.00; Lee 
and Shepard, Boston). 


Lone before ‘‘ The Boys of ’61’’ and other equally fas- 
cinating books had made Charles Carleton Coffin's name 
familiar to boy readers, ‘‘ Our Young Folks,”’ that dearly- 
loved and long-mourned magazine, contained in its early 
years a serial story, called ‘‘ Winning His Way.’’ No 
story for boys ever better deserved the place it took and 
has kept, and the publishers do well in giving a new edi- 
tion, fully illustrated, in which the boy of to-day may fol- 
low the fortunes of Paul Parker, and dance for joy, as. at 
least one boy was known to do, when he comes home from 
the war at last, weak, wounded and half-dead, to the 
faithful friends who believed in him through evil as well as 
good report, and to the girl who proved more than friend. 
(Square 12mo, pp. 208, $1.25; Estes & Lauriat, Boston). 


THE literary life, arduous as it in some ways is, has 
preservative qualities. Mr. Alcott is recovering from his 
paralytic shock, and Dr. Holmes, though long past 
seventy, carries his years lightly, and speaks in the Janu- 
ary Atlantic with no lack of his old force, and with a pro- 
mise of future work delightful to every one of his readers. 
‘* Having laid down the burden which for more than thirty- 
five years I have carried cheerfully,’’ he says, ‘‘I might 
naturally seek the quiet of my chimney corner, and purr 
away the twilight of my life unheard beyond the circle 
about my own fireplace. But when I see what my living 
contemporaries are doing, I am shamed out of absolute in- 
ertness and silence. The men of my birth-year are so 
painfully industrious at this very time that one of the 
same date hardly dares to be idle.” 


In selecting Lieutenant F. V. Greene as the chronicler 
of the latest issue in the ‘‘Campaigns of the Civil War” 
series, ‘‘The Mississippi,’’ the publishers have deviated 
from their usual custom of choosing a participant in the 
scenes and events described. Ljeutenant Greene has no 
personal knowledge of this campaign, and may be, for 
this reason, a more disinterested historian. There are 
small traces of the vivacity which distinguished his 
“Army Life in Russia.”’” The subject seems to have 
weighed upon him, and in his anxiety-to be accurate he 
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becomes tedious, his narrative being constantly interrupted 
by verifications. His estimate of many of the chief officers 
of this campaign is quite at variance with popular opin- 
ions regarding them. He gives the fact, not before made 


known, and to be found in unpublished papers of General ' 


Pemberton’s, that the army in Vicksburg ‘‘ were mutin- 
ous, and refused to undertake a march and battle with the 
design of cutting their way through the Union lines and 
abandoning the city,’’ and the uncertainty of temper of the 
final days is déscribed minutely. As a whole, the book, 
though the least interesting of the series, presents some 
new points, and is a good summary of this special phase 
of the Rebellion. (12mo, pp. 276, $1.25; Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York). 


In the current number of the Popular Science Monthly 
Mr. Herbert Spencer writes of the ‘‘Gospel of Recrea- 
tion,’ with especial reference to his American observa- 
tions. ‘* Everywhere,’ he says, ‘‘I have been struck with 
the number of faces which told in strong lines of the bur- 
dens that had to be borne. I have been struck, too, with 
the large proportion of gray-haired men; and inquiries 
have brought out the fact that with you the hair com- 
monly begins to'turn some ten years earlier than with us. 
Moreover, in every circle I have met men who had them- 
selves suffered from nervous collapse due to stress of 
business, or named friends who had either killed them- 
selves by overwork, or had been permanently incapacitated, 
or had wasted long periods in endeavors to recover health. 
Ido but echo the opinion of all the observant persons I 
have spoken to, that immense injury is being done by this 
high-pressure life—the physique is being undermined. We 
hear a great deal about ‘the vile body,’ and many are en- 
couraged by the phrase,to transgress the laws of health; 
but Nature quietly suppresses those who treat thus disre- 
spectfully one of her highest products, and leaves the 
world to be peopled by the descendants of those who are 
not so foolish.”’ 

Gossip about art and artists has an unfailing charm, 
and thus ‘Parisian Art and Artists,’’ by Henry Bacon, 
will find an audience through curiosity alone. The title, 
‘Parisian Art,’’ the author hastens to say, is by no means 
limited to French art. ‘‘Sweden, Russia, Hungary, Spain, 
Italy, England and America contribute to this common 
fund of esthetic talent, aspiration and endeavor.’? Mr. 
Bacon is a careful and discriminating critic, and has 
caught the spirit of this curious mixture, with its tenden- 
cies and effects, wonderfully well. Each artist is repre- 
sented by one or more sketches, often of extreme interest, 
as showing their methods of work, though there are cases 
where such selection by no means does them justice, as on 
page 18, where Alfred Stevens’ ‘‘ Autumn ’”’ shows a right 
arm and hand that are of inconceivable stiffness and dis- 
proportion. As a whole, however, the illustrations are of 
great value, the book affording many details inaccessible 
elsewhere, and being of permanent and solid value, though 
of most interest to those who already have some know- 
ledge of the subjects treated, the want of fullness being at 
times exceedingly provoking. (Illustrated, square 12mo, 
pp. 239, $3.00; James R. Osgood & Co., Boston). 


For those who are not content till a knowledge of per- 
sonal details concerning an author has been reached, there 
will undoubtedly be a certain interest in Mr. W. Sloane 
Kennedy’s volume entitled ‘‘John Greenleaf Whittier: 
His Life, Genius and Writings.’’ The book is written in a 
chatty, familiar style; Mr. Kennedy is a fair and reason- 
able critic, and many glimpses of the poet are not only 
new but interesting, as when he writes : ‘‘ Whittier isnow 
an old man, somewhat hard of hearing, and with the fixed 
sadness of time upon his pleasant face. But ever and 
anon, aS you converse with him, his countenance is irra- 
diated by a sudden smile, sweet and strange and full of 
benignity—like a perfume from a bed of white violets, or 
a glint of rich sunlight on an April day. His is one of 





those Emersonian natures that everybody loves at first 
sight. The very mole under the right eye seems somehow 
the birthmark or sign-manual of kindliness, The quaint 
grammatical solecisms of the Quaker and the New Eng- 
land farmer—the ‘thee’s ’ and the omission of the g’s from 
present participles and other words ending ‘ing ’—give to 
the poet’s conversation a certain slight piquancy and pictur- 
esqueness.”’ In spite of as much inoffensiveness as such 
writing can hold, it must be said that the book is an of- 
fense to good taste, the very fact of undertaking a memoir 
while its subject still lives giving the feeling that speedy 
death is anticipated, and the biographer wants to be first 
in the market. (16mo, pp. 311, $1.50; S. E. Cassino & 
Co., Boston). 
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SCIENTIFIC. 














BRADFORD, in England, represents the seat of English 
woollen manufacture from time immemorial. There is 
manufactured here, perhaps, every variety of wool grown 
in the world ; hence an account of the wools used at Brad- 
ford is tantamount to a description of the principal varie- 
ties of the article from all countries. Of countries 
abroad, the largest supply is derived from the Australian 
colonies, and there the assortment of qualities and 
lengths is even greater than in England. They vary 
from the long, bright New Zealand cross-bred wools, re- 
sembling in character the finest Port Philip merinos. 
‘These wools arrive, some ‘‘in the grease,’’ without wash- 
ing either on the sheeps’ backs or after having been 
clipped ; some washed on the sheeps’ backs, and some 
scoured by machinery after clipping. The tendency is to 
encourage importation “in the grease,’’ as in that condi- 
tion the wool best retains its desirable properties, and, be- 
Sides, no danger exists of its being damaged by any bad 
process of scouring or washing. Wools from the Cape of 
Good Hope are not largely used in Bradford, but are better 
adapted for the Scotch and West of England manufactu- 
rers of men’s cloth. French, Spanish and Italian wools 
are mostly used in the countries producing them, but 
still find their way thither in small quantities. Dutch 
wool, which is long, coarse and of a certain brightness, is 
also used. It is received generally unwashed, and is of a 
lower character than the English production of a similar 
general quality. Russian wool is largely imported, and 
varies, as may be expected in so vast a country, from fine 
merino to the lowest classes. It is chiefly used for mo- 
reens. Camel’s hair is also imported, both from Russia 
and China. Besides all these, mohair from Turkey and 
the Cape and alpaca from Chili and Peru are largely used. 
The descriptions of goods into which the wools of each 
‘country are worked can only be described approximately. 
They are mixed with each other in infinite variety, and 
the lower qualities of many ranges of goods are made 
from different kinds of wools to those used in the better 
qualities of the same range ; that is to say, a low Coburg 
is frequently made from non-lustre English or Irish wool, 
while the better Coburgs are made from English down 
wools or from Australia. The warp for all wool fabrics 
requiring length and strength ‘is generally made from 
longer and stronger wooi than the weft, which is most 
frequently spun from linen and softer wool. As will be 
seen, therefore, the warp of all wool goods is often made of 
quite different wool from the weft. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that from the strongest sorts of English wools, 
such as those grown in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, there 
are made Orleans mixed dress goods of lustrous character, 
such as low princettas, dress cords, Russell cords, used for 
both women’s and men’s wear ; Sicilians and glacés, which 
latter are very light dress-goods, and, like all the descrip- 
tions now named, are made with cotton warp. The next 
grade in wools, such as those from Northumberland, the 
south of Scotland and Kent, are made into lastings for 
linings and for the tops of women’s boots, damask and 
reps for furniture, yarns used in the making of braids and 
stockings, Coburgs, and all medium, non-lustrous dress 
goods. The finer kinds of goods, such as the downs from 
Sussex and Hampshire and the finest from other countries, 


are made into ‘‘finger-yarns,’’ for knitting, and the better 
stocking-yarns, non-lustrous dress goods (of a better 
quality than the last named), common serges and para- 
mattas. The stronger kinds of Australian wools, called 
cross-breds, are often used for the same purposes as simi- 
lar qualities in English wools, such as the weft for the 
lower and middle qualities of Coburgs, Thibets, Sicilians 
and Italians. All these, especially the last, are largely 
used for linings. All-wool and mixed serges are also 
made from these wools. The finer sorts of*colonial wools 
are woven into the best Thibets, Persians, cords, Italians 
and all-wool cashmeres; also into any other goods where 
fineness and softness are desired. Common Mediterranean 
wools are largely used for carpets, moreens and strong, 
heavy goods. Mohair, the fleece of the goat, is the brightest 
fibre used. It is made into excellent dress goods, mixed 
with cotton, wool or silk, and the yarn from it is used in 
heavy quantities for making braids, and also in manu- 
facturing imitation sealskins, mantles and rugs. Alpaca 
is also of a bright nature, and is used almost entirely 
for dress goods ; but as fashion for a long time past has 
been for materials of a soft, dull finish, rather than those 
having a bright appearance, mohair and alpaca have be- 
come much lower in price as compared with wool than 
formerly. 
+. # 

CHEMISTS have found much of interest in the critical 
examination of sea-water. The facts discovered in the 
progress of these investigations have been fruitful of sug- 
gestions as to the geological history of inland seas. The 
analysis of numerous specimens of waters from the Medi- 
terranean, Red Sea, Suez Canal, Chinese Sea and the In- 
dian and Atlantic Oceans, shows the wide-spread existence 
of lithium and boric acid in all these seas. This fact leads 
to the following hypothesis as to the origin of saline de- 
posits in different soils : If a mineral water contains mag- 
nesium chloride and at the same time lithium and boric 
acid in such quantities as to be readily detected in a few 
drops of the water, the water in all probability consists of 
a sea-water concentrated by evaporation ; and, in like man- 
ner, when lithium and boric acid do not exist simul- 
taneously in the water in appreciable quantities, it is 
absolutely certain that it is not the result, at least directly, 
of the evaporation of sea-water. The water of the Dead 
Sea contains lithium in such quantities that its presence 
may be detected by means of the spectroscope in a minute 
fraction of a drop, while a few drops afford sufficient boric 
acid to show its presence when examined spectroscopically. 
According to this hypothesis, it would appear that the 
waters of the Dead Sea are the residue of an inland sea, 
analogous to that of the Caspian Sea, or more particularly 
to that of the Karabagahz, and has been separated from the 
ocean at some former time. 

** 

A curRrtous project in the way of recreation, by M. 
Joyen, is published. Suppose a large circular wooden 
chamber, lit from above, but giving no view of outer 
objects from within, and rotated smoothly and rapidly on 
a vertical axis. A person standing in it would have to 
bend his body toward the centre, by reason of centrifugal 
force, and the more so the further he might be from the 
centre and the higher speed. M. Joyen supposes he would 
be subject to the illusion that the floor was inclined up- 
ward from his position to the centre; if he had to place 
himself at an angle of forty-five degrees, the floor would 
seem inclined at this angle, and a person standing in the 
corresponding place on the opposite side would seem hori- 
zontal, for he too would have to make an angle of forty- 
five degrees. Only at the centre woild the floor seem 
horizontal, and if anumbér of persons were in the cham- 
ber it is only there one would see them in their real posi- 
tions. A person walking round the circumference would 
seem to be at the outside of tlie base of a cone, which 
turned under him. To facilitate the position of persons, 
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M. Joyen would make the floor not horizontal, but inclin- 
ing upwards at a certain distance from the centre. M. 
Tissandier does not feel certain that the illusions described 
would actually occur, but regards the scheme as an at- 
tractive curiosity. The apparatus is named ‘‘ Plagioscope.”’ 


AN interesting experiment has recently been made in 
Paris. A small balloon, measuring about one hundred 
cubic feet, and filled with pure hydrogen, was sent up, 
being held captive by a rope containing two copper wires. 
A Swan incandescent light having been placed in the gas 
and attached to the top of the balloon was lighted and 
the whole aerial machine, which was quite translucent, 
was splendidly illuminated. It was shown by systematic 
interruptions that the dots and dashes of the Morse sys- 
tem could be imitated for giving military signals at a 
great distance. 


* 
*, 


MouNTAIN CORK has been recently used in Germany as 
a substitute for animal charcoal for the removal of color 
from molasses. The mountain cork, a variety of amphi- 
bole, is dried, ignited and soaked in molasses, then again 
dried and ignited. This process is repeated several times, 
until some 38.5 per cent of carbon has become fixed in the 
mineral, which is then ready for use. It is more efficient 
than charcoal in removing the alkalies from molasses. 

8. A. LATTIMORE. 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


{THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


December 14.—William Ewart Gladstone resigned the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer and Hugh C. Childers, Secre- 
tary of State for War, was appointed in his stead. Mr. Glad- 
stone retains his party leadership.——The Royal Palace at 
Hampton Court, containing many invaluable works of histo- 
rical and artistic worth was damaged by fire. The paintings 
were saved. Loss estimated at $150,000.——The United States 
Senate, by a vote of 20 to 34, refused to increase the efficiency of 
Navy Chaplains by raising their pay.——At Washington, the 
new trial of the Star Route conspirators n.——A fire at 
Bay Ridge, N. Y., occasioned a loss of $100,000 in buildings and 
rolling stock belonging to the Manhattan Beach Railway.—— 
An armistice binding the Great Northwestern Railway lines to 
maintain a fixed schedule of rates for one year was signed in 
New York. . . Dec. 15.—The Senate passed the long pending 
French Spoliation Claims bill.——The finest business block in 
Toledo, Ohio, was burned. Estimated loss, $650,000.——Robert 
Ould, Assistant Secretary of War for the Confederacy, and Con- 
federate Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners during the 
war, died in Richmond, Va., aged 62 years. . . Dec. 16.—Far- 
ther changes took place in the British Cabinet; Lord Derby is 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Hartington, War Secretary and Lord 
Kimberly, Secretary for India. ——Dr. J. Forsyth Meigs, of Jef- 
ferson Medical College, died of pneumonia in Philadelphia, aged 
62 years. . . Dec. 17.—Hayes’ planing mill at Pittsburg, Pa., 
was burned; loss $50,000.——A fire occurred at West Kansas 
City, resulting in the destruction of property to the amount of 
some $80.000 in grain and building.——Sixty buildings were de- 
stroyed 1n Newport, Ark.; loss $150,000. . . Dec. 18.—The 
United States Supreme Court confirmed the constitutionality 
of the law under which the Civil Service Reform Association of 
New York procured the indictment of N. M. Curtis for making 
political assessments.—At Minneapolis the Barton block was 
burned ; loss $90,000..—Henry James, Sr., father of the novel- 
ist and himself a writer on philosophical subjects, died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aged 71 years.——Henry D. Denison, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., died of pneumonia. . Dec. 19.—In the Senate the Indian 
Appropriation bill was passed.—A sharp earthquake shock 
occurred, about a quarter past five o’clock, in Concord, Dover, 
Contoocook, Manchester, Great Falls and other New Hamp- 
shire towns. It lasted from eight to ten seconds, causing people 
to rush into the streets. The earth wave traveled from east to 
west.——Dr. William 8. Forbes, of Jefferson College, was in- 
dicted by the Grand Jury for complicity in the grave robberies at 








‘cities. 





Lebanon Cemetery, Philadelphia.——Five stores and other build- 
ings were burned at Grand Forks, Dakota, involving a loss of 
$100,000. : 


THE DRAMA. 


“PEROLA; OR, THE REJECTED TITLE ”’ is the name of a tra- 
vesty on ‘‘ Iolanthe,”’ to be produced in London. 


Mmez. JANAUSCHEK, it is said, will produce a new play, entitled 
“ Boadicea,”’ written for her by a Providence gentleman, for the 
first time during her forthcoming engagement at Haverly’s 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 


** ToLANTHE”’ has packed the Standard Theatre, New York, at 
every performance since its opening night. It has been equally 
successful at the Lyceum, Philadelphia, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Murphy and Donnelly, who have presented it 
with the strictest attention to every detail. 


Mr. Lytron SoTHERN, a son of the famous comedian, will 
play an extended engagement in this country next season, pro- 
ducing the plays in which his father achieved his great fame and 
fortune. He will be accompanied by his sister, Miss Eva Sothern, 
a lady whose persorfal attractions are highly praised. 


TRE same enthusiastic receptions greeted Mme. Nilsson in 
Chicago and San Francisco as were extended to her in Eastern 
It is thought possible that she may be seen in grand 
opera in New York ere her departure for Europe, and that she 
may inaugurate the Broadway Opera House, now in course of 
erection. 


‘*Tnr SoRCERER ”’ has had a very prosperous run at the Bijou 
Opera House, New York. It will be succeeded by a new opera 
by Messrs. Solomon and Stephens, called ‘ Virginia.”” These 
co-workers are now engaged on a spectacular opera, entitled 
‘¢ The Snow Queen,”’ which is to be produced at Booth’s Thea- 
tre in the spring. 


Durine the week commencing December 11, Mr. Jefferson 
fulfilled an engagement at the Nationa) Theatre, Washington. 
It proved quite a strange coincidence, as in the corresponding 
week of December, 1835, his father was playing in that city at a 
theatre also called the National, supporting Mr. James Wallack 
and Miss Wheatley. 


ANOTHER theatre is to be built in New York in Third Avenue, 
corner of Thirty-first Street. It is to be managed by Mr. and 
Mrs. McKee Rankin, and is advertised to be ready in September 
next. Popular prices will prevail, and it is intended to supply 
the wants of the up-town east-side population, as the Grand 
Opera House on Eighth Avenue does for the western side of the 
City. 

Mr. RicHARD MANSFIELD, who was very favorably received 
earlier in the season in the operas of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” and 
‘Les Manteaux Noirs’ at the Standard Theatre, New York, 
has joined the Union Square Theatre, and makes his first appear- 
ance there in M. Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ A Parisian Romance.”’ Dif- 
ference of opinion with the management of the Standard Theatre 
as to the rendering of one of the principal parts in “‘ Iolanthe”’ 
caused his withdrawal. 


Mr. A. C, Guntsr, the author of ‘‘ Two Nights in Rome,’’ 
one of the best dramas of any modern American playwright ; 
‘* Fresh, the American,’ one of Mr. John T. Raymond’s suc- 
cesses, and others of lesser note, will shortly produce a new 
play, called ‘‘ Courage,” at the Park Theatre, Boston. Mr. Gun- 
ter assumes all the risk of production, so that if the play meets 
the success he anticipates the reward will be all his own. 
Messrs. Merry and Goatcher have painted the scenery, and the 
incidental music has been composed by Mr. Jesse Williams, the 
conductor of the Bijou Opera House, New York. 


‘*Srperia,”? Mr. Bartley Campbell’s latest contribution to 
dramatic literature, achieved immediate success upon its initial 
production on any stage at the California Theatre, San Francisco, 
some weeks since. The story treats of the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia, also of Nihilism, and is strong and full of inte- 
rest.. The play is seven acts, several of which are spectacular, 
ballet being introduced. The central character, “‘ Sara,’”’ daugh- 
ter of a Jew who has turned Christian, was played by Miss 
Georgia Cayvan. Mr. Augustus Levick and Mr. George Wessels 
interpreted the leading male characters. ‘Siberia ’’ will be 


produced next in New York, to receivé the Eastern verdict. 
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points in your favor you ’ve no idea what 
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fi a high opinion they will form of your 


manuscripts. They will accept every- 
thing you can write, and will correspond 
with you in the most friendly way. But 
just as sure as you get married they will 
lose all interest in you, and will even de- 
Lg cline with thanks the pretty little son- 
i“! nets which you will indite to ‘Our 
Home” and “‘My Baby ’”’ and the rest. 
| No, Angelina, don’t you do it. That’s 
|| our advice; but if you are really bent 

upon marriage, and your intentions are 

strictly honorable, why we might put you 

in the way of hearing something to your 
advantage. Anyhow, suppose you send us 
|} your real name and address. We might 
| hear of something that would suit you, 
you know. 

James.—We are always glad to give 
advice to young men who, like you, have 
$5000 with which they wish to specu- 
late in Wall street, You want to get 
introduced to some broker, in the first 
place, and tell him your plans. He will 
tell you not to put your money up unless 
you can afford to lose it; and then he 
will show you how, if you had called 
the day before, you might have doubled 
your investment. He won’t give you any 
advice—not he—but he will take your 
$5000, and, by a neat and mysterious 
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An Arrest for Carrying Congealed Weapons. 


process which he calls buying on a mar- 
gin, he will lay in about a million dol- 
lars’ worth of some mining stock, which 











Answers to Correspondents. 

Allida.—According to some of the best Shakspearean 
commentators the refrain in the witches’ song in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,’’ ‘‘ Double, double, toil and trouble,’’ refers to the 
alleged twins of which Mrs. Macbeth was the mother. 

Bridget.—Yes, you are quite correct. If you pour kero- 
sene on a dull fire it will quicken it effectually. If you are 
lucky, you may survive the quickening of that fire and live 
to try it again; but the chances are agin it, Bridget—the 
chances are agin it ! 

Lawyer.-—Your scruples of conscience do you great 
credit. 
professional standing should you undertake the defense of 
a criminal belonging to a low-down family. Don’t you de- 
fend any criminal whose social standing is not first-rate. 


Eliza Jane.—Trim your light-blue silk dress with old- 


gold satin ribbon (green-lined, if possible), and havea good | 


many oxidized silver buttons in front. Your long yellow 
gloves will go admirably with this costume, and with your 
maroon velvet hat you will look quite too altogether be- 
witching for anything. 

Thomas W.—Well, let us suppose that the burglar is in 
one of the upper rooms and you want to catch him. You 
just get the rolling-pin, or two or three of them if you can, 
and lay them on the stairs. Then make a row and the 
burglar will run down, but he won’t run far before step- 
ping on a rolling-pin, and then you can descend at your 
leisure and capture the remains of him at the foot of the 
stairs. It isn’t a good plan, however, to keep rolling-pins 
on the stairs habitually. The wrong person is sure to for- 
get them, and then there is: trouble.and a doctor’s bill. 

Angelina.—No, my dear. If you are young and good 
looking, and, possessed of a private fortune of $100,000 in 
your own right, don’t you go and get married if you want 
to succeed as an author. If you can only persuade the 
editorial fraternity that you have the above-mentioned 


Feeling as you do, it would no doubt injure your . 


is bound to rise to par next week, and 
make you a millionaire. Every day you watch the reports, 
and pretty soon your broker will sell you out at a small 
loss, and re-invest in something else, and at the end of 
three or four weeks your money will be all gone. That is 
all there is. Nothing difficult about it! Oh, by all means 
go and put money that you can afford to lose in Wall 
street! It will be safe there! So safe that you will never 
get it again. But then you will know where it is, and you 
will enjoy seeing your broker driving his span of bays in 
the park. Dr. OLLAPOD. 


His Devotions. 
THE organ peals, the choir is singing ; 
I wonder if she knows I’m here! 
Her thoughts, no doubt, are upward winging, 
While mine sink, clogged with doubt and fear. 


*Tis she, of course ; there’s no mistaking 
Her crowded, glossy braids of brown, 
And that’s the bonnet she was making— 
I sat and watched her bead the crown. 


How deft her fingers are—how busy ! 
Ah! happy man within whose home— 

But, stay ! such thoughts, they make me dizzy, 
And have no place beneath this dome. 


Far better should I ponder grimly : 
My faults committed, duties missed. 

How neat her glove is, and how trimly 
It buttons round her slender wrist ! 


Ah! vain and poor is earthly pleasure ; 
No wonder that our sad hearts yearn 

To some more high and lasting treasire— 
They ’re sitting down: - Perhaps she ’1l turn. 

Thank Heaven, she sees me! She-is flinging 
A sweet reproachful glance my way— 

Yes, dear, indeed I’ve been singing, 


And now, my saint, I mean to pray | M. Bros. 





